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PERSONALITY:  EDUCATION’S  GREATEST 
ADVENTURE 
Ernest  W.  Tieos 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA 


ONE  of  the  most  delightful 
and  significant  characteristics  of 
thousands  of  American  teachers 
is  their  capacity  for  response.  Give 
them  a  worthwhile  idea  or  suggestion, 
or  one  that  appears  to  be  worthwhile, 
and  they  will  rebuild  their  philoso¬ 
phies,  materials,  and  procedures  and 
change  the  whole  picture  of  education 
in  a  thousand  communities  while  their 
less  responsive  colleagues  argue.  That 
misinterpretations,  distortions,  and 
other  difficulties  will  result  is  inevi¬ 
table;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rhildren  and  youth  may  receive,  for  a 
time  at  least,  uncertain  and  question¬ 
able,  if  not  definitely  harmful,  guid¬ 
ance.  But  honest  mistakes  often  con¬ 
stitute  the  point  of  departure  for  more 
adequate  analyses  of  objectives,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  procedures,  and  lead  to  de¬ 
sirable  gains. 

The  latest  and  perhaps  most  signi¬ 
ficant  mass  reaction  of  teachers  has 
lieen  directed  toward  the  child  and 
his  personality.  Teachers  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  know  relatively  little 
about  the  urges,  desires,  ambitions, 
obstacles,  and  conflicts  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  basis  of  everyday  behavior 
and  the  hope  of  understanding  and 
guiding  children  and  youth  to  ade- 
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<iuate  adjustment  and  significant  liv¬ 
ing.  Teachers  have  not  received,  in 
teacher  training  institutions,  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  nature  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  important  problems  of  mental 
health,  of  the  mental  health  hazards 
peculiar  to  childhood  and  youth,  and 
of  the  mental  health  hazards  and  po¬ 
tentialities  of  home,  school,  and  com¬ 
munity  environments.  In  fact,  most 
teacher  training  programs  have  em¬ 
phasized  almost  everything  except  an 
adequate  study  of  the  child. 

But  the  problem  has  wider  ramifi¬ 
cations.  War  and  depression,  and 
political,  economic,  and  social  forces 
and  movements  inexorably  touch  the 
child  in  the  schoolroom  and  constitute 
fi  background  and  elements  of  a  total 
environment  which  teachers  must  un¬ 
derstand  if  they  hope  to  give  signifi¬ 
cant  aid  in  the  problems  of  personal¬ 
ity  adjustment  and  development. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  sources  of 
assistance  for  teachers  is  dynamic  psy- 
chol(^.  Objectives  like  cooperation, 
citizenship,  and  initiative,  theoreti¬ 
cally  so  desirable,  have  long  been  rela¬ 
tively  illusive  shadows  of  a  reality 
which  could  not  quite  be  grasped.  In 
the  light  of  the  psycholi^  of  urges, 
drives,  obstacles,  conflicts,  and  com- 
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promises,  these  concepts  attain  a  ne^^ 
meaning,  substance,  and  significance. 
The  mental  mechanisms  which  emerge 
give  the  teacher  new  and  useful  con¬ 
cepts  for  the  analysis  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  important  functional  elements 
of  behavior  and  provide  a  practical 
method  of  procedure  for  understand¬ 
ing  and  improving  personality. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  personality  is  difiicult  and 
technical.  Personality  problems  have 
been  intangible  and  unresponsive  to 
ordinary  procedures  in  education, 
hence  measurement  and  research  have 
been  called  upon  to  supply  more  accu¬ 
rate  information,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
ject  better  procedures.  Hundreds  of 


students  of  personality,  equipped  with 
laboratories,  machines,  and  materials 
are  observing  and  testing  the  reactions 
of  children  and  youth  under  a  great 
variety  of  environmental  conditions 
and  recording  and  interpreting  their 
findings. 

The  purpose  of  this  issue  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  to  bring  to  teachers  and 
other  readers  the  relatively  non-tech- 
nical  interpretations  of  certain  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  field  of  personality.  We 
hope  that  our  attempt  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  principles,  techniques,  and 
agencies  which  contribute  to  better 
mental  health  and  personality  develop¬ 
ment  will  prove  helpful. 


THE  NATURE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  GOOD 
PERSONALITY' 

Louis  P.  Thorpe 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


WHAT  is  personality?  This  is 
a  natural  question,  but  as  we 
shall  see,  personality  means 
different  things  to  different  people. 
Some  of  its  meanings  are  mysterious, 
some  are  popular,  and  others  are  quite 
technical.  The  definitions  that  some 
writers  apply  to  personality  are  de¬ 
cidedly  complex. 

It  is  perhaps  best,  thus,  not  to  com¬ 
press  the  meaning  of  personality  into 
a  narrow  definition.  We  prefer  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  what  various  authorities 
have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  per^ 
sonality  and  its  development.  We 
shall  present  the  more  important  con¬ 
cepts  that  psychologists  hold  of  the 


nature  of  personality.  By  describing 
the  various  qualities  and  abilities  as¬ 
sociated  with  personality  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  reader  with  a  better  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  than  could 
be  given  in  a  short  definition. 

The  Relation  Between  Personality 
and  Intelligence 

Personality  is  frequently  contrasted 
with  intelligence.  Intelligence  may 
be  defined  as  the  ability  to  learn  and 
to  use  what  has  been  learned  in  solv¬ 
ing  new  or  novel  situations.  Person¬ 
ality  usually  designates  ability  to  get 
along  with  people  and  to  be  effective 
in  dealing  with  them.  This  distino- 
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tion  is  probably  warranted,  although 
in  a  broad  sense  intelligence  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  a  desirable  personality. 
However,  many  people  who  make  high 
scores  on  intelligence  tests  are  not  suc¬ 
cessful  in  practical  life  because  of  in¬ 
ability  to  deal  diplomatically  with 
their  associate^  One  apparently  su¬ 
perior  senior  high  school  student  was 
studied  by  psychologists  and  found  to 
have  an  intelligence  quotient  of  145. 
Anyone  making  such  a  score  is  said 
to  be  gifted  intellectually.  Yet  this 
boy  did  not  have  a  good  personality. 
He  had  only  one  friend,  a  boy  of 
doubtful  character,  and  he  disliked 
girls.  He  was  not  ambitious  and  told 
the  psychologist  that  he  did  not  care 
to  go  to  school.  He  was  neither  cour¬ 
teous  nor  accomodating  to  people.  He 
did  not  appear  to  realize  that  getting 
along  satisfactorily  with  people  is  im- 
]crtant  in  making  a  success  in  life. 

The  Extent  of  Interest  in  Personality 

Many  people  are  more  interested  in 
personality  improvement  than  they 
are  in  mental  development.  They 
know  that  their  careers  and  their  suc¬ 
cess  depend  upon  the  skill  and  sin¬ 
cerity  with  which  they  deal  with 
people.  When  asked  what  psychologi¬ 
cal  knowledge  they  considered  most 
important  a  group  of  college  students 
headed  the  list  with  such  statements 
as,  “How  to  improve  one’s  own  per- 
wnality,”  “Understanding  one’s  own 
personality  problems,”  “How  to  deal 
with  others  effectively,”  and  “How  to 
reason  out  everyday  problems.”  Others 
were  interested  as  well  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character,  in  ways  of  avoid¬ 
ing  crime,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
nervous  disorders.  It  is  apparent  that 


an  understanding  of  per8<Hiality  and 
its  improvement  is  the  goal  of  a  great 
many  people. 

The  Mystery  Conception  of 
Personality 

;\  Before  the  days  of  scientific  psy¬ 
chology  it  was  believed  that  personal¬ 
ity  was  some  mysterious  inborn  qual  ¬ 
ity.  It  was  thought  that  personality 
characteristics  were  passed  on  from 
parents  to  children  in  the  same  bio¬ 
logical  way  that  physical  traits  are 
inherited.  This  point  is  illustrated 
by  a  remark  of  the  grandmother  of  a 
small  boy  who  annoyed  her  boarders 
by  turning  off  their  radio  programs 
and  putting  tacks  on  their  chairs.  She 
seriously  declared  that  the  boy  had  in¬ 
herited  these  tendencies  from  his 
father  —  her  son-in-law.  She  insisted 
that  since  the  boy’s  father  had  perpe¬ 
trated  similar  “tricks”  when  he  was 
young,  he  had  transmitted  these  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics  to  his  son.  It 
apparently  had  not  occurred  to  her 
that  the  child  might  have  been  reared 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  these  ten¬ 
dencies.  On  this  basis  good  person¬ 
ality  is  a  matter  of  luck,  and  any  one 
not  inheriting  it  is  merely  unfortu¬ 
nate.  This  is  the  fatalistic  view  that 
makes  a  person  the  victim  of  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  he  and  his  parents 
have  no  control. 

Such  a  hazy  notion  does  not  tell  us 
whai  personality  is  or  how  it  may  be 
acquired.  It  leaves  us  with  no  clear 
idea  of  how  human  nature  operates. 
Such  a  view  makes  personality  a  mys¬ 
terious  force  that  man  knows  nothing 
about.  Psychologists  do  not  accept 
this  view.  They  think  of  personality 
as  something  definite  that  can  be  un- 
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deretood  and  developed.  Modern  edu¬ 
cators  realize  that  the  problems  of 
young  people  cannot  be  solved  on  the 
basis  of  vague  theories  of  personality. 
Thus  we  shall  present  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  personality  as  modem  stu¬ 
dents  of  human  nature  see  them. 

The  Social  Effectiveness  View  of 
Personality 

There  is  a  second  view  of  personal¬ 
ity  that  makes  it  very  real  and  under¬ 
standable.  It  is  also  one  that  provides 
a  basis  for  practical  prc^ams  of  per¬ 
sonality  improvement.  According  to 
this  view  an  individual  possesses  per¬ 
sonality  to  the  extent  that  he  gets 
along  well  with  people  and  makes  fa¬ 
vorable  impressions  on  them. 

This  conception  of  personality  is 
illustrated  by  the  social  actions  of  a 
young  medical  student  who  w’as  re¬ 
cently  observed  at  an  ice  skating 
party.  He  was  president  of  the  local 
skating  club  and  thus  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  organization.  On 
this  occasion  the  club  had  invited 
some  of  the  townspeople  and  their 
children  to  join  in  the  fun.  During 
the  afternoon  the  club  president  moved 
about  among  the  older  people  jollying 
them  about  their  skating  and  offering 
to  be  of  any  assistance.  He  organized 
a  race  for  the  small  boys  and  showed 
the  girls  how  to  play  hockey  with 
miniature  brooms.  When  it  came 
time  for  refreshments  he  made  sure 
that  no  one  was  overlooked.  He  even 
told  witty  stories  while  the  crowd  was 
getting  ready  to  leave  for  home.  It 
was  apparent  that  everyone  had  a  good 
time  and  that  the  student  president 
was  a  success  socially.  He  had  been 
attentive  to  everyone  and  had  thus 


won  his  way  into  their  good  gi'&cei 
This  is  the  social  ability  concept  of 
pjersonality.  It  describes  personally 
in  terms  of  using  one’s  energy  and  ^ 
intelligence  in  dealing  sincerely  and 
successfully  with  people. 

The  social  ability  view  of  good  pe^ 
scnality  implies  definite  abilities  in 
dealing  with  people  that  can  be  de-  . 
veloped.  When  an  individual  leami  = 
a  new  competitive  game  like  tcnnii  | 
or  badminton  that  enables  him  to  meet  | 
a  variety  of  people  under  pleasant  so-  j 
cial  conditions  he  has  improved  his  ! 
personality.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ; 
individual  who  becomes  active  in  a  j 
school  club  or  a  musical  organization.  I 
He  becomes  socially  cooperative  and 
thus  more  acceptable  to  people.  When  ^ 
one  learns  to  compliment  people,  to  ^ 
meet  strangers  with  ease,  to  show  re-  ^ 
spect  for  people’s  opinions,  and  to  be  ^ 
fair  and  diplomatic  in  dealing  with 
associates  he  has  increased  his  social 
effectiveness.  These  skills  are  aspects  y 
of  a  good  personality  that  can  be  ac¬ 
quired^  Thus  the  social  ability  view 
of  personality  puts  it  on  an  attainable 
basis  and  describes  its  elements  as 
definite  skills  in  dealing  with  people. 

To  most  people  the  realization  that 
they  can  acquire  well-liked  traits  is  a 
happy  one.  All  of  us  are  ambitious 
to  be  successful,  and  we  know  that  our 
success  is  dependent  upon  the  recep¬ 
tion  w'e  get  from  both  associates  and 
employers.  Thus  we  welcome  a  view 
of  personality  that  removes  any  ele¬ 
ment  of  uncertainty  and  indicates  how 
w’e  may  develop  our  social  abilities  to 
the  extent  of  being  happily  adjusted 
to  the  people  around  us.  All  of  us 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  people 
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will  not  admire  us  because  we  are  who  temperament,  intelligence,  ambition, 


tpe  are-  Recognition  must  be  won ;  it 
comes  from  dealing  with  people  intel¬ 
ligently  and  in  ways  designed  to  make 
them  feel  more  worthy  and  happier 
about  their  status  among  their  fellows. 
These  facts  are  a  challenge  to  young 
people,  many  of  whom  have  already 
built  excellent  personalities  through 
making  themselves  attractive  socially. 
The  social-effectiveness  view  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  personality  is  thus  a  construc¬ 
tive  one.  It  stimulates  people  to  win 
their  way  in  life  by  systematically 
learning  the  social  abilities  that  guar¬ 
antee  acceptance. 

Personality  as  a  Pattern  of  Trails 

The  third  way  of  describing  person¬ 
ality  differs  from  the  one  just  pre¬ 
sented  mainly  in  that  it  is  broader 
and  more  inclusive.  This  view  of  per¬ 
sonality  regards  it  as  being  an  inte¬ 
gration  of  traits  or  personal  qualities. 
These  traits  include  a  person’s  physi¬ 
cal  appearance,  his  temperament,  his^ 
character,  his  intelligence,  his  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  his  way  of  solving  his  prol)- 
lems.  Considered  from  this  angle, 
personality  means  the  total  blend  of 
an  individual’s  traits  and  ways  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  stimuli  as  observed  and 
evaluated  by  other  people. 

A  typical  example  of  this  view  of 
personality  may  be  seen  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  blanks  used  by  business 
firms  in  securing  information  concern¬ 
ing  prospective  employees.  One  large 
concern  asks  individuals  to  rate  their 
prospects  on  cooperation,  character, 


and  sociability.  The  company  believes 
that  persons  possessing  these  traits  are 
good  employment  risks.  For  their 
purposes,  then,  good  personality  de¬ 
notes  the  presence  of  a  group  of  de¬ 
sirable  traits,  including  intelligence. 

This  approach  to  personality  may 
take  into  account  a  person’s  social 
ability,  but  it  also  recognizes  the  ef¬ 
fects  that  the  actions  of  others  have 
u]x>n  him.  In  its  approach  to  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  attitudes  of  people  this  view 
takes  account  of  their  regard  for  the 
laws,  customs,  ideals,  and  social  regu¬ 
lations  that  govern  them.  It  also  rec¬ 
ognizes  a  person’s  attitude  toward  his 
family,  his  friends,  other  races,  and 
toward  his  own  career.  It  even  con¬ 
siders  the  extent  to  which  man  or 
woman  has  been  able  to  avoid  nervous 
disorders,  criminal  tendencies,  and  the 
habit  of  pampering  himself. 

Conclusion 

In  addition  to  being  effective  so¬ 
cially  a  person  should  be  free  from 
unnecessary  stresses  and  be  adjusted 
within  himself.  It  is  well  to  possess 
such  desirable  personal  qualities  as 
ethical  attitudes  and  social  ideals. 
Fine  personality  represents  thus  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  good  personal  qualities 
and  social  ability.  A  genuinely  de¬ 
sirable  personality  is  possessed  by  the 
individual  who  feels  right  about  the 
way  he  is  living  and  who  gets  favor¬ 
able  recognition  from  people  because 
of  the  way  he  shares  their  interests 
with  them. 


MODERN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  THEORIES  WHICH  " 
HAVE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Clarence  £.  Ragsdale 
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PERSONALITY  traits  get  their 
meaning  from  social  relationships. 
They  are  not  so  much  biophysical 
traits  that  are  the  property  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  they  are  biosocial  traits 
that  get  their  definition  from  the  sub¬ 
jective  appraisals  of  others.  An  indi¬ 
vidual’s  personality  is  evaluated  by 
comparison  with  group  standards.  The 
frequency,  consistency,  and  intensity 
of  his  behavior  are  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  quality  and  intensity  of 
the  stimulating  situation.  Whether 
traits  will  be  interpreted  as  entities, 
unified  categories  of  behavior,  or  as 
names  for  overlapping  classes  of  be¬ 
havior  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  one’s  basic  psychological  theory. 

Sinee  a  psychological  theory  is  a 
statement  about  the  nature  of  man  it 
necessarily  affects  our  notions  of  the 
development  of  personality.  It  may 
serve  to  define  personality  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  growth  and  learning  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  the  adult  personality 
is  achieved.  Our  problem  here  is  to 
describe  and  understand  the  divergent 
and  conflicting  influences  that  control 
the  thinking  of  modern  psychologists, 
and  to  show  in  broad  outline  what  the 
theories  mean  for  personality  develop¬ 
ment 

The  major  differences  of  opinion 
among  peycholc^sts  are  founded  upon 
conflict  in  basic  assumptions  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  organization  of 
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mind  and  body.  Assumptions,  far 
more  than  data,  determine  the  nature 
of  any  psychologist’s  conclusions  about 
the  make-up  and  development  of  man. 
They  determine  the  character  of  the 
observations  and  experiments  that  he 
will  make  as  well  as  the  interprett* 
tions  which  he  will  give  to  his  data. 
They  are  sources  of  conflicting  theoriea 
of  personality  and  lead  to  different 
recommendations  for  control  of  per¬ 
sonality  development.  We  shall  out¬ 
line  and  then  discuss  the  major  dive^ 
gences  of  opinion. 

A.  Experience  Theories  of  Mind  and 
Human  Nature. 

1.  Mind  is  a  tablet,  blank  at 
birth,  but  written  upon  by  experienoa 
through  the  medium  of  the  sensei. 
Mind  grows  by  accretion  of  sensory 
material  and  is  reorganized  by  the 
jiressure  of  new  experiences.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  the  developed  mind  is  s\Tiono- 
mous  with  accumulated  experience. 

2.  The  body  is  a  plastic  machine. 
It  is  the  whole  of  man.  Behavior 
mechanisms  are  accumulated  and  re¬ 
organized  by  the  pressure  of  stimula¬ 
tion  and  response,  that  is,  by  experi- 
tnee.  The  individual  is  a  more  or 
less  integrated  group  of  behavior 
mechanisms. 

3.  Mind  is  a  container,  empty  at 
birth,  but  filled  by  experience  with 
living,  dynamic  ideas.  Mind  devel- 
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ope  by  eocretion  and  by  internal  reor¬ 
ganization.  The  developed  mind  is  an 
aggr^te  of  dynamic  idea  groups. 

4.  Mind  or  body  is  a  vaguely 
formed  dynamic  matrix  within  which 
each  experience  emerges  by  an  indi¬ 
viduation  process.  The  immature 
mind  or  body  is  undifferentiated,  the 
mature  mind  or  body  is  highly  dif¬ 
ferentiated. 

B.  Substance  or  Entity  Theories  of 
Mind. 

1.  Mind  is  a  unitary  dynamic  en¬ 
tity  which  actively  controls  the  course 
of  experience.  It  exists  before  expe¬ 
rience. 

2.  Mind  is  a  collection  of  semi¬ 
independent  dynamic  entities  each  of 
which  controls  the  course  of  one  as¬ 
pect  of  experience. 

C.  Mind-Body  Relationship. 

1.  Dualism — mind  and  body  are 
two  radically  different  substances. 
Causal  interaction  may  be  assumed  or 
denied. 

2.  Monism  —  mind  and  body  are 
one. 

7.  Personality  in  the  Light  of  Expe¬ 
rience  Theories  of  Human  Nature. 

The  tablet  theory  of  mind  has  been 
associated  with  dualism.  The  experi¬ 
mental  psychology  of  1900  and  the 
older  association  psychology  are  its 
best  known  forms.  Since  mind  is  a 
plastic  blank  nothing  can  appear  on 
it  that  has  not  been  written  there  by 
experience.  Neither  the  tablet,  nor 
the  writing  on  it,  has  the  power  to 
produce  alterations  in  the  record. 
Only  new  experience  can  make 
changes.  “The  moving  finger  writes, 
and  having  writ,  moves  on.” 


Association  and  experimental  psy¬ 
chology  are  highly  mechanistic  in 
character.  There  is  no  internal  dy¬ 
namics  of  mind.  It  is  clearly  implied, 
although  not  stated,  that  a  personality 
may  be  constructed  to  order  by  a 
clever  machinist  (educator).  Through 
control  of  stimulation  new  experiences 
may  be  impressed,  or  new  associations 
established.  The  laws  of  sensory  func¬ 
tioning  and  of  association  are  state¬ 
ments  of  the  rules  that  guide  the  work¬ 
man.  One  design  calls  for  the  mind 
of  a  banker,  others  call  for  soldiers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  ditch-diggers,  and 
thieves.  Except  for  defects  in  the 
original  plastic  material  any  kind  of 
personality  can  be  made  to  order.  The 
]>ersonality  of  the  mature  man  or 
woman  consists  of  whatever  associa¬ 
tions  or  mental  mechanisms  have  been 
created  by  planned  and  chance  expe¬ 
riences.  Measuring  personality  is  a 
process  of  discovering,  cataloging,  and 
evaluating  the  impressed  items  and 
associative  patterns,  in  other  words, 
the  mental  mechanisms  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Behaviorism  is  a  translation  of  the 
experimental  and  association  psychol¬ 
ogy  into  objective  language.  The 
mind-body  conflict  is  resolved  by 
adopting  materialistic  monism.  The 
l>ody  is  plastic  material,  best  described 
for  understanding  of  behavior  as  a 
collection  of  reflexes.  Nothing  over 
and  above  these  simple  original  mech¬ 
anisms  can  appear  in  a  personality  ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  by  experience  in  the 
form  of  conditioning.  Personalities 
are  constructed  by  chance  or  by  de¬ 
sign.  The  plans  for  any  desired  be¬ 
havior  pattern  may  be  drawn  up  and 
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executed  by  a  akilled  workman  (edu¬ 
cator).  Except  for  defects  of  origi¬ 
nal  reflex  or  interconnecting  equip¬ 
ment  any  new-born  infant  has  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  becoming  any  kind  of  per- 
scmality.  This  view  is  boldly  stated 
in  behaviorism,  whereas  it  was  only 
implied  in  the  earlier  association  and 
experimental  psychologies. 

The  hehaviorists  have  made  fetiches 
of  objectivity  and  materialistic  mon¬ 
ism.  They  have  found  it  necessary 
to  posit  an  individual  with  reflexes, 
but  hasten  to  deny  the  latter  as  being 
more  than  bits  of  mechanism  acted 
upon  by  stimuli.  Instincts  were 
“purged,”  since  their  complexity  pro¬ 
vided  a  lurking  ground  for  the  ghosts 
of  mental  forces.  The  dynamics  of 
human  behavior  are  found  in  the  facts 
of  a  world  in  motion.  The  human 
personality  is  merely  one  aspect  of  the 
grand  interplay  of  cosmic  forces.  The 
blank  tablet  of  John  Locke  has  been 
transformed  into  a  behavior  machine 
which  is  reconstructed  by  “condition¬ 
ing.”  Experience  is  no  writing  upon 
the  surfaces  of  flat  pages,  but  an 
equally  passive  change  in  behavior 
mechanisms.  If  the  reflexes  could  be 
granted  some  internal  dynamics  we 
would  have  in  behaviorism  a  material¬ 
istic  counterpart  of  substance  theories 
of  mind  but,  alas,  they  are  only  mech¬ 
anisms. 

William  McDougall  has  shown  the 
major  defect  of  these  psychologies. 
They  are  so  mechanical  that  mind  (or 
body)  must  be  forever  helpless  and  in¬ 
ert.  Action  can  occur  only  when 
force  is  externally  applied.  Dynamics 
of  personality  must  be  provided  by  a 
deus  ex  machina.  McDougall  finds 


this  force  in  instinct.  Desire,  urge, 
drive,  and  physiological  need  have 
been  proposed  by  various  psycholo¬ 
gists  as  alternative  names  for  the  mo¬ 
tive  force  which  drives  the  bodily  or 
mental  machine.  Personality  then 
consists  of  the  accumulated  mechan¬ 
isms  as  driven  by  these  forces ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  these  forces  as  constrained  by 
the  mechanisnis. 

R.  S.  Woodworth  saw  some  of  the 
difliculties  involved  in  introducing  spe¬ 
cial  driving  forces.  He  tried  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  theory  of  mental  mechanisms 
which  somehow  acquired  internal  dy¬ 
namic  power  as  a  result  of  their  com¬ 
plexity.  He  could  not  quite  make 
even  a  complex  machine  start  inde¬ 
pendently  and  consequently  had  to  re¬ 
tain  instinct  to  set  it  in  moti<nL 
Thereafter  it  continued  under  its  own 
power,  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion  of 
mind. 

A  dynamic  container  theory  of  mind 
is  given  by  Herbart  and  later  by  the 
Psychoanalysts.  The  contents  of  mind 
are  themselves  active  and  dynamic. 
Each  idea  is  a  living,  active  unit  which 
attracts  or  repels  other  ideas.  These 
attractions  and  repulsions  lead  to  men¬ 
tal  organization,  i.  e.  the  formation  of 
a])perceptive  masses  and  complexes. 
Herbart  saw  no  need  for  explaining 
the  source  of  the  dynamic  power  of 
ideas,  it  was  inherent  in  their  nature. 
Freud,  possibly  on  guard  against  a 
mechanistic  explanation  like  that  of 
the  experimental  psychologists,  found 
the  native  force  of  ideas  too  weak  to 
explain  mental  abnormalities.  He 
gave  added  dynamic  character  to  idea 
complexes  by  using  an  outside  force, 
instinct.  He  did  for  the  Herbartian 
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theory  what  McDougall  later  attempt¬ 
ed  for  the  association  psychology.  He 
impr^nated  the  contents  of  mind 
with  extra  energy. 

The  gestalt  psychologists  have  re¬ 
cently  presented  us  with  an  often- 
binted-at  development  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  theories.  Configurations  are 
stated  to  contain  within  themselves  the 
power  to  “differentiate”  and  “devel¬ 
op”  and  “improve.”  Where  Herbart 
attributed  inherent  dynamic  power  to 
individual  ideas,  the  gestaltists  find 
that  power  resident  only  in  the  total 
configuration.  It  is  a  “property”  of 
the  configuration,  original  and  not  re¬ 
quiring  further  explanation.  There  is 
the  simple  assertion  that  patterns  are 
dynamic,  corresponding  to  Herbart’s 
belief  that  ideas  are  dynamic.  The 
major  difference  between  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  is  in  the  explanation  of  mind’s 
growth  and  development.  Where  Her- 
bartian  psychology  called  for  the  pres¬ 
entation,  accumulation,  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  idea  units,  the  gestalt  psychol¬ 
ogy  calls  for  increasingly  finer  struc- 
turalization  and  differentation  of  an 
original  matrix  leading  to  the  “'indi¬ 
viduation”  of  ideas.  The  ideas  and 
idea-patterns  take  form  and  shape 
within  the  mind  but  are  not  inserted 
from  without;  the  writing  “emerges” 
on  the  tablet,  but  is  not  “impressed.” 

What  kind  of  people  are  we,  in 
view  of  these  psychologists? 

For  the  association  and  experimen¬ 
tal  psychologists  we  are  pale  colorless 
creatures,  taking  on,  chameleon-like, 
the  imprints  of  our  surroundings.  We 
are  impressed  and  organized  at  the 
mercy  of  sensory  experience.  Mind 
may  contain  much  fine  writing  but  it 
cannot  reach  out  on  its  own  account, 


it  can  only  stand  and  wait  Personal¬ 
ity  is  made  for  weal  or  woe  by  the 
circumstances  of  our  lives. 

For  the  hehaviorists  we  are  beauti¬ 
ful  machines.  An  original  quota  of 
loosely  joined  reflexes  furnishes  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  construction  of  ever  more 
complex  mechanisms.  While  we  live 
there  goes  on  an  endless  process  of 
connecting  and  cross-connecting.  The 
goal  of  personality  development  is 
found  in  high  integration  of  all  the 
original  parts,  whereupon  the  machine 
will  be  found  to  possess  that  perfect 
smoothness  and  efficiency  of  action 
that  is  the  dream  of  skilled  mechanics 
everywhere. 

The  purposivist  is  appalled  at  the 
colorless  existence  described  by  the  ex¬ 
perimentalists.  He  insists  that  the 
machine  of  the  hehaviorists  will  not 
run  without  a  driver.  He  makes  us 
creatures  of  instincts  and  urges  which 
are,  however,  harnessed  and  put  to 
useful  work.  Instinct  drives  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  make  exciting  trips,  but  it  is 
still  a  machine.  The  fires  of  life  are 
continually  thwarted  by  defects  in  the 
mechanisms.  Life  is  a  succession  of 
high  hopes,  partial  successes,  and  bit¬ 
ter  failures  while  waiting  for  the  alow 
processes  of  learning,  growth,  and  evo¬ 
lution  to  provide  more  perfect  mech¬ 
anisms. 

For  the  Herbartians  mental  life  is 
alw'ays  exciting.  As  the  buzzing  ideas 
accumulate  they  make  friends  and 
foes.  They  organize  tribes  and  clans 
that  refuse  to  associate  with  one  an¬ 
other.  They  reach  out  through  the 
lH)ttleneck  which  connects  with  outer 
apace  to  welcome  new  friends  or  to 
reject  unwelcome  strangers.  Domi¬ 
nant  idea  groups  give  character  to  an 
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individual  so  that  he  finally  begins  to 
build  himself  according  to  (literally) 
his  own  ideas.  The  mature  mind  may 
become  largely  self-active  and  almost 
free. 

The  Freudians  find  us  engaged  in 
the  devastating  business  of  simultane¬ 
ously  waging  civil  war  within  and 
keeping  a  smiling  face  turned  toward 
the  world.  As  ideas  accumulate  mind 
somehow  takes  on  the  patterns  of  id, 
ego,  and  super-ego,  of  conscious  and 
unconscious,  of  suppressor  (censor) 
and  suppressed.  Motivating  all  striv¬ 
ings  are  the  life  and  death  instincts 
eternally  stirring  up  strife.  Ideas  be¬ 
come  impregnated  with  the  force  of 
one  of  these  instincts  and  instantly 
choose  sides  in  the  never-ending  strug¬ 
gle.  Submerged  in  the  id  the  war  of 
the  complexes  goes  on,  the  censor 
sternly  keeps  order  before  the  world. 
The  conscious  bravely  struggles  to 
meet  the  world  rationally  but  must 
always  fail  because  its  puppet-strings 
are  pulled  by  unknown  unconscious 
forces.  The  chief  components  of  pei> 
sonality  are  found  in  organizations  of 
dynamic  but  long  forgotten  ideas.  The 
fetid  breath  of  sex  is  everywhere.  The 
death  forces  finally  win. 

The  configuration  psychologists  give 
us  the  consolation  of  being  inherently 
dynamic.  We  are  expanding  and  dif¬ 
ferentiating  patterns  of  experience, 
acting  and  evolving  because  of  inner 
dvnamics.  Life  is  an  organized  and 
unitary  pattern  at  all  times.  Shake 
our  hand  and  we  shiver  all  over.  Not 
only  the  man  quakes  but  the  boy  and 
the  grandfather  too.  “Traits”  are  rec¬ 
ognizable  patterns  that  have  appeared 
in  the  differentiating  personality  mat¬ 
rix.  They  cannot  be  separately  under¬ 


stood  or  measured.  They  must  always  | 
be  seen  in  relation  to  the  total  con%  / 
oration  of  individual  and  situation.  I 

We  are  left  with  the  feeling  that  all  ! 
these  experience  theories  of  mind  and  * 
l>ehavior  tell  only  a  partial  tale.  Nei-  | 
ther  the  buzzing  ideas  of  Herbart,  the 
complexes  of  the  Freudians,  the  con-  j 
nections  of  Thorndike,  the  conditioned  I 
responses  of  the  behaviorists,  the  in-  , 
stincts  and  urges  of  McDougall,  the  I 
dynamic  habit  mechanisms  of  Wood-  ' 
worth,  nor  the  dynamic  configurations 
of  the  gestaltists,  and  certainly  not  the  1 
lifeless  associations  can  explain  the 
nature  of  the  human  personality.  For  | 
better  understanding  of  ourselves,  we  | 
need  a  theory  of  mind,  or  body,  or  of 
both  that  gives  man  a  place  in  nature  I 
in  which  he  can  apply  himself  as  an 
active,  unified  individual.  Neither  ( 

the  new-born  babe  nor  the  fertilized 
egg  cell  is  a  non-entity  awaiting  the 
moulding  and  pummel ing  of  experi¬ 
ence  nor  a  bottle  waiting  to  be  filled;  , 
neither  are  we  in  our  beginnings  just  I 
loosely  connected  bundles  of  materials 
awaiting  the  hands  of  the  builder.  We 
ore  not  a  formless  matrix.  We  do  ap¬ 
parently  have  “personality”  at  all 
times  from  our  individual  beginnings 
to  the  grave. 

//.  Substance  Theories  of  Person^  ' 

ality. 

We  must  next  examine  the  sub¬ 
stance  theories  of  mind  to  see  what 
they  contribute  to  an  understanding 
cf  the  human  personality. 

The  faculty  psychology  is  a  part  of 
the  superstition  and  common  sense  of 
the  educated  man  and  woman  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  Herbartians  I 

destroyed  it  but  it  survives.  The  ex-  j 
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perimental-minded  pupils  of  Wundt 
killed  it  again  but  it  still  lives.  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  R.  S.  Woodworth,  E.  L. 
Thorndike  and  a  host  of  others  threw 
it  <Hi  the  refuse  heap,  but  the  mental 
testers  revived  it  and  C.  Spearman 
and  E.  L.  Thurstone  have  come  near 
to  setting  it  on  the  throne. 

The  basic  assertion  of  substance 
theory  is  simply  that  mind  and  body 
are  something  in  their  own  right  apart 
from  and  prior  to  experience.  A  man 
can  reason,  judge,  memorize,  conceive, 
perceive,  and  the  like.  What  is 
simpler  than  to  conclude  that  there 
are  in  each  one  of  us  faculties  or 
powers  that  do  these  things  ?  Or  that 
there  is  a  substantial  mind  that  as  a 
whole  performs  these  functions? 

A  major  fault  of  the  faculty  psy¬ 
chology'  was  that  its  analysis  and  iden¬ 
tification  of  faculties  just  grew.  Fur¬ 
thermore  it  had  the  overwhelming  mis¬ 
fortune  of  accepting  the  notion  that 
each  faculty  could  be  remarkably 
strengthened  by  special  formal  exer¬ 
cises.  In  the  third  place,  the  dis¬ 
union  of  the  faculties  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  theory.  Final¬ 
ly,  it  was  disastrously  out  of  tune 
with  the  descriptive  character  of  the 
natural  sciences  to  which  psycholo¬ 
gists  were  attaching  their  discipline. 

The  first  signs  that  the  substance 
or  entity  theory  of  mind  was  not  dead 
came  in  the  development  of  mental 
tests  and  the  founding  of  the  func¬ 
tional  point  of  view  in  psychology. 
Mind  was  asserted  to  have  an  imp)or- 
tant  place  in  adapting  man  to  the 
world  and  the  new  tests  were  taken 
as  measures  of  its  functional  effective¬ 
ness.  Capacities  and  aptitudes  were 
faculties  under  new  names.  The  in¬ 


stincts  of  the  Freudians,  the  purposiv- 
ists,  and  the  functionalists  were  really 
mental  entities  that  constituted  the 
primary  divisions  of  personality.  Dis¬ 
guised  as  biological  theory  and  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  startling  concepts  of  the 
behaviorists  the  entity  theory  passed 
safely  through  its  convalescence.  When 
almost  ready  to  re-assert  itself  it  was 
once  more  trampled  by  the  gestaltists^ 
version  of  the  experiential  mind. 

The  functional  psychology  narrowly 
missed  asserting  the  reality  of  mind 
substance.  The  way  was  open  since 
mind  was  valued  for  its  functional 
effectiveness.  However,  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  theory  of  formal  disci¬ 
pline  was  too  recent.  It  seemed  bet¬ 
ter  to  adopt  the  theory  of  mind  as  ac¬ 
cumulated  experience.  Mental  states 
were  transformed  into  mental  process¬ 
es,  but  their  dynamic  power  was  weak. 
Since  mind  must  act,  instinct  was  wel¬ 
comed  as  a  driving  force.  This  for¬ 
merly  biological  ccmcept  was  now  made 
a  welcome  newcomer  in  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  fold.  Once  started  on  the  trail  of 
mental  and  bodily  mechanisms  moti¬ 
vated  by  instinct  there  was  no  draw¬ 
ing  back.  The  theory  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  mind  lay  dormant  for  a  genera¬ 
tion. 

The  tests  of  mental  functions  which 
developed  so  fast  during  the  first  dec¬ 
ade  of  this  century  were  in  part  es¬ 
cape  mechanisms  for  the  faculty- 
minded  teachers,  and  even  psycholo¬ 
gists,  of  the  day.  The  explicit  theo¬ 
retical  notion  of  mind  as  accumulated 
experience  functioning  in  adaptation 
could  not  wholly  supplant  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  longing  for  a  substantial 
mind.  When  the  effectiveness  of  a 
mental  function  had  been  measured 
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and  described  by  a  single  numerical 
test  score  the  “function”  readily  be¬ 
came  a  “faculty”  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

When  the  concepts  of  mental  age 
and  intelligence  quotient  became  fa¬ 
miliar  through  the  use  of  the  Binet 
test  the  concept  of  “general  intelli¬ 
gence”  inevitably  took  on  a  substan¬ 
tial  quality.  The  belief  in  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  I.  Q.  and  the  hereditary 
nature  of  general  intelligence  gave 
support  to  the  notion  of  a  unified  sub¬ 
stantial  personality.  Spearman  pro¬ 
posed  his  g  factor  as  something  under¬ 
lying  behavior  items.  In  this  g  fac¬ 
tor  the  substantial  mind  found  new 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  Thorndike, 
with  his  threeway  division  of  intelli¬ 
gences  as  verbal,  social,  and  mechani¬ 
cal,  attempted  to  preserve  mind  as 
merely  three  accumulated  bundles  of 
S-R  bonds.  The  notion  of  mental 
faculties  appeared  sporadically  in  the 
various  tests  of  personality  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  “trait”  concept  was  usu¬ 
ally  a  false  front  for  mental  entities 
that  were  prior  to  and  more  than  ac¬ 
cumulated  experience. 

Finally  L.  L.  Thurstone  has  boldly 
brought  the  concept  of  mental  entities 
to  the  fore.  Applying  statistical  con- 
c-cpts  to  the  “behavior  items”  of  tests 
he  has  demonstrated  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  the  existence  of  a  few  “fac¬ 
tors”  that  account  for  the  bits  of  be¬ 
havior.  His  are  not  the  traditional 
mental  faculties  but  factors  of  mind, 
first  isolated  by  observation  and  then 
appropriately  named.  So  far  he  has 
f(»und  five  primary  factors  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  well  substantiated. 


N — the  number  factor,  as  found  in 
tests  of  number  code,  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  multiplication,  division, 
tabular  cixnpletion,  numerical  judg^ 
ment,  and  arithmetical  reasoning. 

V — the  verbal  factor,  which  deals  with 
ideas  and  meaning  as  measured  in 
tests  of  vocabulary,  proverb  quota¬ 
tions,  verbal  analogies. 

W — ^the  word  factor,  interpreted  as 
meaning  fluency  with  words  as 
found  in  spelling,  anagrams. 

M — the  memory  factor,  which  deals 
with  the  ability  to  memorize  (there 
may  be  more  than  one  such  factor, 
this  may  come  out  in  further  stud¬ 
ies). 

S — the  spatial  factor,  which  might  be 
interpreted  as  the  ability  to  visual¬ 
ize  as  measured  in  the  flags,  form 
board,  block  counting  tests. 

There  are  other  factors  which  have 
reappeared  in  many  studies  but  whose 
psychological  meaning  is  not  yet  clear; 
the  Perceptual  factor  P,  the  induction 
factor  I,  and  a  deduction  or  restrictive 
thinking  factor  D.  The  seven  fact<« 
commonly  associated  with  Thurstone’i 
study  are;  Number,  Verbal,  Memory, 
Visual  or  Spatial,  Problem  solving  or 
Inductive,  Deductive,  and  Perceptual 
He  has  set  for  himself  the  ambitious 
tPsk  of  exploring  mind  until  all  its 
primary  parts  have  been  identified 
and  described. 

The  primary  factors  of  Thurstone 
are,  like  the  outworn  faculties,  rela¬ 
tively  independent  units  that  compose 
a  substantial  mind  or  personality. 
Aware  of  the  pitfalls  of  belief  in  gen¬ 
eralized  training  he  regards  the  jm- 
mary  factors  as  untrainable.  They 
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•re  the  stable  parts  of  personality  that 
make  training  possible.  The  function 
of  training  is  in  improving  their  ap¬ 
plication.  Experience  occurs  to  the 
extent  that  the  quality  of  the  factors 
makes  it  possible.  Skill  is  a  way  in 
which  a  “factor”  has  learned  to  act. 

Since  the  factor  analysis  technique 
is  designed  to  find  inter-relationships 
among  behavior  items  it  does  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  factors  that  have 
originated  through  experience.  How¬ 
ever,  the  existence  of  these  acquired 
factors  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
denying  the  fundamental  thesis  that 
there  are  a  relatively  few  primary 
constituents  of  mind  that  do  not  alter 
with  experience. 

Thurstone  avoids  definite  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  mind-substance  theory  by 
saying  that  the  primary  factors  may 
be  physiolt^ical,  glandular  or  mental. 
That  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  fu¬ 
ture  research  after  the  factors  have 
been  identified. 

The  theory  of  a  substantial  mind 
is  under  the  stigma  of  being  unscien¬ 
tific  but  it  still  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  thinking  of  many  psychol¬ 
ogists.  It  lives  in  the  concepts  of  in¬ 
stinct,  urge,  drive,  capacity,  intelli¬ 
gence,  aptitude,  g  factor,  and  —  fac¬ 
tor.  It  continues  to  affect  the  plans 
of  educators  for  infiuencing  personal¬ 
ity  development. 

III.  What  Can  We  Accept  About 
Personality  f 

1.  Personality  is  inherently  dy¬ 
namic.  Whenever  a  psychological  sys- 
t«n  has  become  mechanical  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  introduce  driving 
forces  from  without.  Neither  instinct 


nor  the  impact  of  sensory  stimuli  has 
been  satisfactory  as  the  source  of  driv¬ 
ing  power.  When  an  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal  driver  must  be  added,  the  sys¬ 
tem  beomnes  unduly  complicated.  We 
must  choose  the  simpler  explanation 
of  the  native  dynamic  character  of  the 
human  personality.  In  so  doing  we 
recognize  man  as  being  at  one  with  a 
dynamic  universe. 

2.  Personality  is  more  than  accu¬ 
mulated  experience.  No  dynamic  the¬ 
ory  can  rest  on  experience  alone.  The 
notion  of  one  or  more  functional  en¬ 
tities  lying  back  of  experience  has  not 
been  discarded  by  psychologists  al¬ 
though  they  have  tried  most  bravely. 
Percepts,  ideas,  S-R  bonds,  and  con¬ 
ditioned  responses  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  So  have  configura¬ 
tions.  Whether  there  is  one  broad 
general  entity  (g  factor)  or  there  are 
several  semi-independent  factors,  or 
both,  is  an  open  question.  Careful 
testing  of  the  two  hypotheses  through 
controlled  observation  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  finally  to  yield  an  answer. 
Unity  is  favored  to  win,  but  it  may 
not  be  a  perfect  unity. 

3.  Personality  is  affected  by  expe¬ 
rience.  It  develops  through  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  defined  by  behavior.  While 
personality  is  more  than  a  collection 
of  mental  impressions  or  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  it  must  be  judged  by  these 
things.  Its  dynamic  character  leads 
to  experience  and  action;  dynamic  in¬ 
ter-relations  with  other  features  of 
the  universe  must  surely  cause  it  to 
change  and  develop.  Seeing  only  the 
course  of  events,  some  psychologists 
have  regarded  the  events  as  the  whole 
of  the  individual;  the  individual  has 
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been  defined  as  a  summation  of  his 
experiences.  While  life  may  be  a 
sum  total  of  events  and  psycholo^ry 
may  be  self-limited  as  the  science  of 
human  experience,  there  seems  to  be 
an  individual  who  lives,  but  who  is 
made  over  while  he  lives. 

4.  Personality  has  inherent  unity. 
Sense  impressions,  percepts,  and  ideas 
are  best  gained  when  they  fit  into  an 
existing  unitary  personality.  S-R 
bonds,  reflexes,  and  conditioned  re- 
s})onses  are  partial  descriptions  of  an 
individual  in  action  but  they  are  not 
independent  units’.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  integrate  personality  unless  it  has 
first  disintegrated.  The  personality 
may  be  split  by  disease,  injury,  and 
emotional  shock.  Long  continued 
compartmentalized  learning  may  be 
equally  disastrous  for  unity.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  integration  is  a  therapeutic 
measure  only. 

5.  Personality  traits  are  character¬ 
istic:  ways  of  thinking  or  acting.  They 
cannot  be  defined  or  measured  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  total  personality  and 
the  situation  in  which  thinking  or  act¬ 
ing  occurs.  The  trait  concept  is  a 
}K>ssible  one  because  situations  are 
somewhat  standardized.  It  depends, 
too,  upon  the  facts  of  unity  and  in¬ 
ertia  of  the  individual;  he  resists 
change  in  his  lines  of  action.  How¬ 
ever,  internal  reorganization  may  re¬ 
voke  traits  overnight.  New  inter-re¬ 
lations  with  environmental  situations 
may  do  likewise.  Slow  change  is  the 
rule  but  change  is  inescapable.  A 
trait  name  is  a  term  descriptive  of  the 
fact  that  both  the  individual  and  his 
environment  show  a  fair  degree  of  con¬ 
sistency. 


6.  **Factor^‘  refers  to  an  abstract 
suh-division  of  an  individual's  person- 
ality.  Factors,  whether  their  number 
is  one  or  many,  do  change  even  though 
they  cannot  be  “disciplined.”  Formal 
training  has  been  shown  to  fail,  but 
rich  experience  has  proved  its  worth. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  personality 
growth  and  development.  There  is 
also  deterioration  and  decay.  Factor 
as  descriptive  “construct”  has  scien¬ 
tific  respectability  while  factor  as  en¬ 
tity  is  anathema. 

7.  Although  there  have  been  trends 
among  psychologists  toward  material¬ 
istic  monism,  the  mind-body  problem 
remains  an  unsettled  issue.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  cumbersome  language 
of  the  objectivists  and  the  wide  use  of 
the  double-language  hypothesis  show 
the  weaknesses  of  existing  monistic 
theories.  The  mechanical  character  of 
behaviorism  has  unnecessarily  weak¬ 
ened  monism  and  kept  dualism  alive. 
An  outside  force  has  seemed  necessary 
to  make  the  behavior  machine  go. 
Every  appeal  to  mechanisms  has  re¬ 
quired  the  hypothesis  of  external  driv¬ 
ing  forces  and  thereby  revived  dual¬ 
ism.  On  the  other  hand,  adoption  of 
a  dynamic  view  of  personality  may 
finally  lead  to  an  acceptable  monism. 
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THE  INHERITANCE  OF  PERSONALITY 
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TO  some  educators  it  would  be 
comforting  to  believe  that  in  both 
personality  and  intelligence,  the 
plasticity  of  the  individual  is  unlim¬ 
ited  and  so,  that  the  baby  is  a  clean 
slate  on  which  we  draw  the  individual 
as  we  would  have  him.  Yet  no  good 
can  come  from  such  delusions  of  pow¬ 
er,  if  in  fact  there  are  serious  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  heredity.  That  there 
are  such  limitations  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
telligence  is  of  course  by  this  time 
thoroughly  established. 

The  extreme  environmentalist  has 
therefore  retreated  to  the  field  of  per¬ 
sonality  with  his  dictum  “only  struc¬ 
tures  are  inherited.”  We  may  feel 
sure  that  the  claims  of  no  heredity  in 
personality  must  be  based  on  so  nar¬ 
row  a  definition  of  personality  as  to 
exclude  the  physical  differences  which 
are  included  in  the  word  as  most  com¬ 
monly  used.  The  inheritance  of  some 
degree  of  stature,  head  shape,  and 
facial  features  are  too  obvious  to  re¬ 
quire  discussion.  We  direct  ourselves 
solely  then  to  temperament,  roughly 
defined  as  characteristic  behavior  tend¬ 
encies. 

The  attack  which  is  made  on  the  ob¬ 
vious  conclusion  that  we  would  expect 
an  inheritance  factor  in  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  any  trait  of  any  animal  species 
is  based  on  the  easily  proved  fact  that 
temperament  is  highly  variable  and  is 
modifiable.  But  so  is  height  and  so  is 
weight  and  who  can  doubt  an  inheri¬ 
tance  element  there. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  evidence  it  ^  • 
will  be  well  to  examine  the  subject 
a  priori. 

1.  Natural  selection,  we  know 
well,  has  been  able  to  establish  marked 
temperament  differences  in  animal 
species  such  as  the  wren  and  the 
pigeon.  These  temperament  differ¬ 
ences  in  species  are  greater  than  can 
be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  up¬ 
bringing.  The  cowbird  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  various  species  of  birds 
having  different  temperaments  yet  the 
adult  oowbirds  act  like  cowbirds,  and 
not  like  the  foster  mothers.  If  one  re¬ 
jects  this  on  the  theory  that  such  dif¬ 
ferences  are  learned,  let  us  turn  to 
breeds  within  the  species  as  in  dogs, 
where  adequate  control  is  easy.  Leon 
Whitney,  a  biologist,  who  has  worked 
with  dogs  tells  me  that  the  Airedale 
is  a  more  irascible  dog,  that  the  baying 
on  the  trail  of  the  bloodhound  is  an 
innate  trait  not  possessed  by  some 
other  breeds,  that  various  breeds  trail 
by  scent  and  some  by  sound  without 
training  and  the  pointing  of  the  Point¬ 
ers  may  be  seen  in  a  pup  in  a  kennel 
pointing  at  sparrows.  On  the  other 
band,  no  breed  can  retrieve  without 
damaging  the  bird  until  taught,  which 
is  difficult. 

2.  It  is  well  known  that  whereas 
most  breeds  of  domestic  fowl  will 
brood  and  hatch  their  eggs,  the  Leg¬ 
horns  will  not.  Even  in  a  breed  that 
in  general  hatches  its  eggs  the  poultry 
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fancier  finds  some  hens  that  are  poor 
mothers  and  may  not  be  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  chicks. 

3.  In  bees,  some  breeds  sting  on 
slight  provocation,  whereas  others  do 
I  not. 

[  4.  Temperament  varies  with  the 

i  menstrual  cycle  and  with  pregnancy. 

*  If  the  dictum  quoted  by  some  pey- 

^  clK^ogists,  that  ‘‘only  structures  can 

le  inherite<l”  were  proven,  it  would 
nieau  no  inheritance  in  temperament. 
I  But  no  psychologist  with  experience  in 

I  the  field  of  comparative  psycholc^ 

(over  gave  it  credence.  He  knows  that 
certain  specific  elaborate  behavior  pat- 
t  terns  need  not  be  learned,  to  say 

''  nothing  of  mere  temperament  traits. 

^  The  nest  of  the  trap-door  spider,  the 

oriole’s  nest,  the  nest  of  the  stickle- 
hack  fish,  and  the  hornet’s  nest,  are 
all  made  without  learning.  To  one 
not  familiar  with  these  there  is  the 
I  pecking  of  the  chick  and  the  sucking 

'  of  the  baby.  Strange  to  say,  critics 

have  challenged  the  inheritance  of  the 
sucking  behavior  on  the  ground  that 
all  babies  do  not  show  the  behavior  in 
the  same  degree  and  manner.  Does 
<  the  occasional  six,  seven  or  eight  fin¬ 
gered  child  prove  that  five  fingers  are 
not  inherited  to  some  d^ree? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  deny  the  important  role  of  prenatal 
influences,  damage  in  childbirth,  in¬ 
fluences  of  early  childhood,  the  school, 
and  indeed  the  physical  and  social  en¬ 
vironment  throughout  life.  Such  an 
attempt  would  be  absurd;  and  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  prove  the  case 
'  for  heredity  as  an  important  factor  in 
personality. 

The  evidence  falls  under  two  heads : 


(1)  that  temperament  is  largely  con¬ 
stitutional,  i.e.  internal  in  origin, 
which  raises  a  presumpaon  in  favor 
of  its  probable  heredity  nature;  and 
more  directly  (2)  that  there  is  a  cor¬ 
relation  of  temperament  traits  among 
relatives,  a  part  of  which  can  be 
proven  to  be  non-environmental. 

II 

In  favor  of  the  belief  that  tempera¬ 
ment  is  partly  constitutional  we  have: 
(1)  The  demonstrated  effect  on  tem¬ 
perament  of  excision  of  parts  or  wholes 
of  most  of  the  glands  of  internal  se¬ 
cretion  or  their  destruction  by  disease. 
The  obvious  temperamental  trait  of 
low  activity  in  the  cretin  (low  thyroid 
secretion)  and  the  traits  of  the  cas¬ 
trate,  will  sufiice  as  examples.  We 
may  add  to  it  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  injection  of  hormones.  There 
are  few  of  us  who  do  not  have  some 
acquaintances  who  are  benefiting  nota¬ 
bly  in  the  reduction  of  depression  and 
fatiguability  due  to  the  addition  of 
thyroxin;  (2)  The  observations  of 
Shelton  which,  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
exaggeration  by  some  psychiatrists, 
have  shown  statistically  that  there  is 
a  significant  correlation  between  skele¬ 
ton  proportions  with  some  tempera¬ 
mental  differences;  (3)  The  recent  ob¬ 
servations  of  Landis  and  others  that 
the  form  of  the  bony  pelvis  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  correlated  with  behavior  in  ref- 
erwices  to  sex;  (4)  The  experience  of 
nearly  all  clinicians  either  with  in¬ 
sanity  or  neurosis  or  even  tempera¬ 
ment  faults,  that  it  is  worthwhile  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  the  mental 
disturbances  in  relatives,  including 
those  outside  the  home;  (5)  The  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  kind  of  functional  in- 
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sanitj  from  which  the  patient  suffers 
depends  on  his  previous  temperament, 
rather  than  upon  the  kind  of  precipi¬ 
tating  factor.  There  is  no  special  in¬ 
sanity  from  financial  worry,  another 
from  disappointment  in  love  and  an¬ 
other  from  quarrels  with  mothcr-in- 
laws.  Should  anyone  protest  that  the 
kind  of  insanity  is  not  temperament, 
let  him  examine  certain  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  Humm-Wadsworth 
test,  which  shows  not  only  that  some 
types  of  insanity  have  different  tem¬ 
peraments,  but  that  statistically  the 
criminal  has  temperamental  peculiari¬ 
ties  as  well;  (6)  The  most  uniform 
environment  in  any  foundling  institu¬ 
tion  has  failed  to  make  similar  tem¬ 
peraments.  The  children  still  show 
wide  differences. 

Ill 

Passing  now  to  more  direct  evi¬ 
dence  of  inheritance,  we  present  the 
following : 

1.  Evidence  presented  recently  by 
Kallman  supports  the  inheritance  of 
schizophrenia,  the  second  commonest 
kind  of  insanity,  and  which  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  temperament.  The  Committee 
on  Sterilization  of  the  American  Neu¬ 
rological  Sterilization  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  Abraham  Myerson 
stated:  “Both  the  germ  plasm  and 
the  environment  operate  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  character,  though  in 
different  degrees.”  .  .  .  “If  one  of  a 
pair  of  identical  twins  has  dementia 
precox  the  other  is  more  liable  to  have 
a  similar  condition  than  in  the  case 
ii  manic-depressive  psychosis.”  They 
recommended  sterilization  in  the  case 
of  each  of  these  conditions. 

2.  The  selection  of  two  strains  of 


rats  by  Tryon  of  California  from  one 
original  lot  so  that  in  seven  genera¬ 
tions  they  were  markedly  different  in 
the  success  in  running  a  maze,  where 
the  conditions  were  scrupulously  simi¬ 
lar.  Later  studies  have  shown  that 
the  principal  factors  in  determining 
maze  running  scores  in  any  one  spe¬ 
cies  is  the  temperamental  factor  of 
general  drive  shown  in  activity  and 
in  persistence. 

3.  In  the  University  of  Minnesota 
similar  strains  of  rats  were  bred  apart 
by  selecting  for  emotionality. 

4.  Just  as  the  cowbird  example 
served  to  show  a  much  reduced  role 
of  training,  so  it  is  also  pertinent  to 
show  that  the  cowbird  has  an  inheri¬ 
tance  which  causes  it  to  refrain  from 
building  a  nest  or  feeding  the  young 
even  when  growing  up  with  birds  that 
dc  so. 

5.  But  the  comparison  of  identi¬ 
cal  and  fraternal  twins,  each  pair 
being  raised  together  is  an  almost 
ideal  setting  for  the  measurement  of 
trait  inheritance.  The  much  closer 
similarity  of  the  identical  twins  (those 
fiom  one  egg)  than  those  of  fraternal 
twins  (grown  from  separate  eggs)  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  the  studies.  In  the  study 
of  twins  by  Newman  and  others,  iden¬ 
tical  twins  showed  a  neurotic  trait 
correlation  of  .562  as  against  .371  for 
fraternal  twins  as  measured  by  the 
Woodworth-Mathews  test.  When  the 
identical  twins  were  reared  apart, 
there  was  no  reduction  in  the  correla¬ 
tion.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
l>ook  in  1937,  a  later  study  of  a  pair 
of  twins  reared  apart  has  been  made 
by  Gardner  and  Newman  with  more 
adequate  methods  of  temperament  test¬ 
ing.  In  this  case,  Louise  and  Loia 
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were  seperated  at  eight  days  of  age  twins,  Rosanoff,  Handy  and  Rosanoff 
and  tested  at  twenty  years.  The  re-  found  that  in  cases  where  the  twins 


suits  of  this  test,  expressed  in  percen¬ 
tiles,  on  the  Bernreuter  Personality 
Inventory  reveal  this  remarkable  cor¬ 
respondence  : 


Lois 

Louise 

Neurotic 

96 

96 

Self-suffering 

1 

1 

Sociability 

6 

10 

Introversion 

86 

87 

Dominance 

6 

5 

Self-confidence 

97 

97 

Of  the  Keyes  quadruplets  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  Baylor  University  in  1937, 
three  were  from  one  egg  and  the  fourth 
from  another  egg.  It  is  easy  to  make 
comparison  by  pairs  and  thus  see  if 
the  quadruplet  from  the  other  egg  was 
diflFerent,  and  if  so,  how  different. 


were  probably  from  one  egg  both  twins 
were  criminal  85%  of  the  time,  where¬ 
as  in  the  case  of  probable  two-egg 
twins,  both  were  criminals  only  18% 
of  the  time. 

IV 

So  far  we  have  considered  temj>era- 
nient  as  a  whole;  but  temperament  is 
divisible  for  practical  purposes  into 
many  traits.  The  relative  role  played 
by  heredity  in  each  is  not  yet  known, 
but  it  will  become  known  by  the  use 
of  the  comparison  of  fraternal  and 
identical  twins,  further  researches  in 
which  would  be  of  great  value.  In 
the  meantime,  there  is  some  basis  for 
speculation  concerning  the  differences 


The  results  are  as  follow : 

that  will  be  found. 

Such  inferences 

Difference  between 

Average  difference 
between 

the  two  identicals 

non-identical  pairs 

Home  Adjustment  (Bell) 

1.0 

3.6 

Social  Adjustment  (Bell) 

6.0 

10.8 

Emotional  Adjustment  (Bell) 

3.0 

3.2 

Neurotic  (Bernreuter) 

0.0 

38.2 

Self-sufficiency  (^ern renter) 

32.0 

27.0 

Introversion  (Bernreuter) 

7.0 

44.4 

Dominance-Submission  (Bernreuter) 

1.0 

34.6 

Self-confidence  (Bernreuter) 

6.0 

40.0 

Sociability  (Bernreuter) 

0.0 

38.4 

Average 

6.1 

26.7 

From  this  we  see  that  personality 
differences  are  much  greater  between 
non-identicals  than  between  identicals. 

That  temperament  is  a  large  factor 
in  crime  is  evident  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  low  self- 
mastery,  low  sympathy,  and  aggres- 
>ion  contribute  to  criminal  conduct. 
In  a  study  of  criminality  in  same  sex 


rest  mainly  on  the  resistance  of  traits 
to  environmental  change. 

There  is  as  yet  no  concensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  classification. 
The  one  used  here  rests  largely  on  the 
work  of  Jung,  Humm,  Guilford,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Allport  and  the  author’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  many  temperament  tests  in 
counselling.  Fifteen  traits  will  be 
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listed  as  those  of  highest  social  signi- 
ficanoe.  They  are  arranged  in  order 
cf  the  extent  to  which  heredity  appears 
to  be  significant. 

1.  Nervousness.  The  nervous  trait 
has  a  high  inheritance  factor  because 
it  varies  so  obviously  in  persons  with 
similar  environment  and  because  of 
the  twin  studies  with  the  Bemreuter 
tests. 

2.  Activity.  This  is  influenced 
by  the  advantage  that. activity  brings 
to  the  individual,  so  that  the  type  of 
vocational  experience  is  a  factor.  For 
a  similar  reason  it  is  higher  in  the 
courtship  years.  The  heredity  factor 
is  demonstrated  by  the  very  obvious 
effect  of  thyroid  activity  and  the  ups- 
and-downs  found  in  manic-depressive 
psychoses,  where  an  hereditary  factor 
has  been  determined. 

3.  Sympathy.  “Sympathetic”  is 
influenced  somewhat  by  religious  ide¬ 
ology  (although  religious  persecution 
and  religious  wars  shows  this  is  less 
than  assumed) ;  also  by  whether  the 
individual  has  been  a  mother  or  father 
or  in  a  favorable  situation  to  rear  the 
young;  also  in  a  measure  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  one  has  suffered.  The 
heredity  factor  is  indicated  by  the 
high  survival  value  of  eflScient  parent¬ 
hood  which  rests  upon  sympathy. 

4.  Cordiality.  “Cordial”  means 
an  aspect  of  the  emotional,  which  is 
shown  in  expressive  warm-hearted¬ 
ness.  It  is  allied  to  the  sympathetic, 
and  the  reason  for  believing  that  it 
has  an  inheritance  factor  is  its  obvious 
very  high  value  in  courtship,  which 
gives  it  survival  value. 

5.  Depression.  ^TDepressed”  must 
have  an  inheritance  factor,  because  it 


is  strongly  related  to  thyroid  activity 
and  to  some  extent  to  blood  pressure. 

6.  Aggressiveness.  “Aggressive” 

is  the  trait  that  leads  to  fighting.  It 
has  some  survival  value  in  the  rivalry 
of  mates  and  in  the  hunt  and  would, 
therefore,  have  an  inheritance  factor  ’ 
even  though  it  can  be  increased  (w 
decreased  by  ideological  factors.  ' 

7.  Critical  trait.  The  “critical”  I 

trait  is  often  found  with  the  forego- 
ing.  It  is  inherited  to  some  de-  , 

gree  and  with  “subjective”  because  i 
“dragged  along”  with  the  aggressive  I 

trait  which  has  survival  value. 

8.  Introspection.  “Introspective” 
(thinking  introversion)  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  influenced  by  the  amount  of  f 
reading,  the  extent  to  which  the  indi-  I 
vidual  is  sheltered  from  social  con-  ^ 
tacts  and  the  choice  of  field  of  work 

or  study.  Yet  there  is  a  highly  prob¬ 
able  hereditary  factor  because  it  is 
cc»rrelated  with  schizophrenia  in  which  j 
there  is  known  to  be  an  inherited  ' 

factor. 

9.  Subjectivity.  “Subjective”  is 
eften  found  in  the  aggressive  and  criti¬ 
cal.  The  word  paranoid  is  used  where 
the  three  traits  are  found  together.  , 
This  trait  is  intensified  by  self-inter¬ 
est  and  bias.  Scientific  and  logical 
training  makes  for  objectivity,  but  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  veterans  in  sci¬ 
entific  work  are  still  so  subjective, 
points  to  a  deeper  cause.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  inevitable  result  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  individual  organisms  and, 

as  such,  self-preservation  and  success  j 
o^er  others  in  the  mating  competiticB  | 
gives  it  survival  value. 

10.  Attraction;  opposite  sex.  ‘At-  i 
traction  toward  the  other  sex”  must  ^ 
of  course  have  an  inheritance  factor 
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for  without  it  there  would  not  be  the 
needed  amount  of  reproduction.  Fur¬ 
ther  evidence  lies  in  the  correlation  of 
sex  hormone  level  with  this  trait  as 
seen  in  castrated. 

11.  Attraction ;  same  sex.  “Attrac¬ 
tion  toward  the  same  sex”  is  less  easily 
understood,  especially  since  my  own 
researches  show  it  to  be  so  much 
stronger  than  is  generally  believed.  It 
must  have  arisen  from  the  needs  of 
solidarity  and  service  in  tribal  life 
and  from  the  need  of  the  mother  to 
care  for  her  children.  This  gives  it 
survival  value  and  hence  indicates  an 
inheritance  factor. 

12.  Shyness.  “Shy”  is  somewhat 
correlated  with  introspection.  Some 
authors  make  no  distinction,  but  the 
difference  shows  up  in  both  testing 
and  counselling.  While  obviously  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  social  experience  of 
the  individual,  striking  differences  in 
those  who  are  reared  alike,  and  its  oc¬ 
currence  in  so  many  schizophrenics, 
shows  an  inheritance  factor. 

13.  Self-mastery.  “Self-mastery,” 
the  trait  of  living  a  planful  life  not 
greatly  interfered  with  by  impulsive- 
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ness,  has  an  inheritance  factor,  because 
of  its  obvious  survival  value.  Sur¬ 
vival  for  primitive  man  called  for 
skillful  stalking,  persistent  gathering 
and  provision  against  future  cold,  and 
shortage  of  food  as  opposed  to  the 
carefree  life.  In  spite  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  it  is  placed  here  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  because  a  parasitic 
and  protected  life  undermines  it  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  life  of  one 
individual. 

14.  Social  sensitivity.  “Socially 
sensitive”  is  the  trait  shown  by  those 
who  try  hard  to  “keep  up  with  the 
Joneses”  and  “when  in  Rome  do  as 
the  Romans  do.”  Persons  with  a 
high  score  are  slavish  to  convention 
and  the  esteem  of  others.  Those  who 
have  it  in  a  low  d^ree  we  call  inde¬ 
pendent.  It  is  much  moulded  by  the 
type  of  social  relation  in  which  one  is 
reared.  Yet  it  constitutes  an  adaption 
to  tribal  life  and  an  optimum  degree 
of  it  has  survival  value  and  so  would 
be  inheritable. 

15.  Meticulous.  “Meticulous”  is 
the  trait  of  extreme  carefulness  in 
matters  of  detail. 


WHAT  TEACHERS  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
PERSONALITY  DISORDERS 
Basnet  Katz 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

There  is  always  a  reason  for  the  face  facts.  They  must  either  solve 
development  of  a  perscmality  dis-  their  problems  directly,  or  by  some 
order.  Sometimes  it  is  entirely  socially  approved  and  satisfying  sub* 
organic,  due  to  some  disease  or  gland-  stitute  preserve  their  self-respect,  as 
ular  disturbance ;  sometimes  it  is  en-  well  as  their  harmonious  relationships 
tirely  psychological,  due  to  some  un-  with  others.  If  the  child  is  not  intel- 
favorable  environmental  forces  at  Hgent  enough  to  recognize  or  face 
home;  and  many  times  it  is  due  to  a  facts,  or  not  inventive  enough  to  find 
combination  of  physical  and  psycho-  a  satisfactory  way  out  after  he  under- 
logical  factors.  The  sources  and  rea-  stands  them,  his  own  estimate  of  him- 
scns  for  the  development  of  personal-  self,  as  well  as  his  happiness  and  sat- 
ity  disorders  can  always  be  found,  isfaction  in  living  may  be  seriously 
with  the  proper  approach,  in  the  life  affected.  In  order  to  cope  with  life’s 
history  of  the  individual.  problems,  adjustment  mechanisms  of 

Life,  from  birth  until  death,  is  a  various  types  are  acquired  by  the  child 
continuous  series  of  physiological  and  lilc-  These  adjustment  mech- 

psychological  adjustments  of  the  in-  anisms,  or,  as  they  are  most  frequently 
dividual  to  his  environment.  Every  called,  mental  mechanisms,  are  habits 
normal  person  has  urges,  needs,  drives,  child  has  discovered  to  solve 

and  desires  which  he  constantly  at-  conflicts.  As  all  children  at  some 
tempts  to  satisfy;  and  in  the  course  tijii©  or  another  experience  thwarting 
of  seeking  these  satisfactions  count-  some  basic  drive  or  desire,  these 
less  obstacles  from  the  most  trivial  and  oicJital  mechanisms  should  be  consid- 
meaningless  to  the  most  powerful  and  cred  essentially  normal  and  necessary 
serious  normally  interfere.  In  gen-  ^*1®  of  the  child.  The  general 

eral,  the  physiological  drives,  such  as  nature  of  these  mechanisms,  the  name 
hunger,  thirst,  sleep,  and  rest  are  usu-  ®*®^  which  is  given  in  paren- 
ally  readily  satisfied.  Not  so,  how-  theses,  will  be  apparent  from  the  fol- 
cver,  with  the  psychological  or  social  lowing  typical  methods  which  chil- 
desires,  such  as  security,  social  recog-  dren,  as  well  as  adults,  use  in  dealing 
nition,  pre-eminence,  conformity,  and  "'vith  problems  they  cannot  solve  di¬ 
consistency.  Most  personality  diffi-  rectly: 

cultics  in  children  arise  on  the  basis  1.  Pressing  straight  forward  with 
of  failing  to  satisfy  adequately  these  greater  force  to  achieve  the  desired 
desires.  goal  (compiensation). 

To  make  adequate  adjustments,  2.  Attempting  to  avoid  loss  of  so- 
children  must  learn  to  recognize  and  cial  prestige  by  explaining  apparent 
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failure  by  (a)  denying  the  desirabil-  socially  desired  actions,  thus  refusing 


ity  of  the  original  goal,  or  (b)  con¬ 
tenting  oneself  with  scnne  easier  goal 
to  avoid  effort  (rationalization). 

3.  Substituting  another  more  at¬ 
tainable  goal  for  the  difficult  one, 
either  social  or  asocial  (substituted 
activities). 

4.  Vicarious  satisfaction,  claiming 
reflected  glory  for  someone  else’s  suc¬ 
cess  (identification). 

5.  Minimizing  faults  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  by  criticizing  and  blaming 
others  (persons  or  things)  (projec¬ 
tion). 

6.  Getting  attention  by  more  di¬ 
rect,  cruder  devices,  without  tangible 
rewards  (^ocentrism). 

7.  Obtaining  sympathy  for  fail¬ 
ure,  and  perhaps  also  getting  unmer¬ 
ited  assistance  (sjrmpathism). 

8.  Retreating  to  the  status  of  sick 
or  younger  persons  not  expected  to 
meet  the  demands  of  such  situations 
(regression). 

9.  Distorting  one’s  perception  of 
tLe  situation  by  ignoring  the  incon¬ 
sistencies,  isolating  the  troublesome 
factors,  etc. ;  evasion  of  necessity  for 
s  real  solution  to  the  problem  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  apparent  solution  to  each  of 
the  two  o[^)oeing  forces — ignoring  the 
real  inconsistency  by  misperception, 
amnesia,  anaesthesia,  fugues,  paraly¬ 
ses,  and  dual  personality  (dissocia¬ 
tion). 

10.  Attempting  to  subjugate  con¬ 
flicting  forces  by  simply  holding  them 
down,  usually  resulting  in  some  dis¬ 
torted  substituted  expression  (repr^^ 
sion). 

11.  Refusal  to  do  anything  about 
a  problem,  or  doing  the  opposite  of 


to  participate  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
problem  solving  (n^tivism). 

12.  Retiring  from  real  problem 
solving  to  a  dream  world  in  which  im¬ 
aginary  successes  are  easily  achieved, 
and  eventually  displace  normal  prob¬ 
lem  solving  in  the  entire  realm  of  be¬ 
havior  (phantasy  or  daydreaming). 

Some  of  these  mechanisms  are  help¬ 
ful  and  effective  and  are  used  con¬ 
stantly,  such  as  compensation  and  sub¬ 
stituted  activities;  but  some,  such  as 
dissociation,  repression,  and  day¬ 
dreaming,  are  not  only  useless  but 
may  be  positively  dangerous,  in  that 
they  may  lead  to  serious  nervous  and 
mental  disorders.  These  mechanisms, 
furthermore,  are  not  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive  nor  do  they  operate  characteris¬ 
tically  as  relatively  separate  entities. 
They  are  merely  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  children,  as  well  as  youth  and 
adults,  seek  to  lessen  the  effects  of  ob¬ 
stacles  which  block  their  paths,  or 
problems  which  cannot  be  solved  di¬ 
rectly. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  child  may  not  understand  himself 
and  may  be  totally  unaware  of  his 
real  reasons  for  employing  these  mech¬ 
anisms.  They  are  evidences  of  diffi¬ 
culty  as  well  as  attempts  to  preserve 
his  int^rity  as  a  personality  and  as 
a  self-directing  individual;  and  they 
are  the  points  of  departure  in  locat¬ 
ing  difficulties  and  their  causes,  and 
not  mere  undesirable  overt  acts  which 
must  be  suppressed  and  eliminated 
directly. 

Obstacles  and  unfavorable  forces 
that  many  children  meet  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  satisfy  their  fundamental 
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needs  and  to  realize  their  ambitions 
arise  in  the  home.  The  security  which 
the  child  may  feel,  the  extent  to  which 
he  may  become  self-reliant,  self-direct¬ 
ing,  and  independent  and  the  ease  and 
skill  with  which  he  may  successfully 
assume  personal  and  social  responsi¬ 
bilities  depends  to  a  large  degree  on 
home  relationships.  Harmonious  fam¬ 
ily  relationships  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  emotional  control  in 
children;  they  satisfy  the  child’s  fun¬ 
damental  need  for  attention,  reoc^i- 
tion,  and  security;  they  aid  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  knowledges  and  skills 
necessary  in  good  social  adjustment; 
and  they  serve  as  guides  in  the  choice 
of  socially  approved  mechanisms  when 
problems  cannot  be  solved  directly. 

Mutual  understanding  and  respect, 
love  and  affection,  and  cooperation  in 
the  solution  of  home  problems  create 
a  desirable  atmosphere  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  child  personality.  A  home 
of  this  nature  tends  to  dispel  the  men¬ 
tal  conflicts  of  childhood,  and  reduces 
the  shocks  which  children  receive  in 
their  contacts  with  reality  outside  the 
home  as  well  as  within  it.  The  assur¬ 
ance  of  parental  sympathy,  under¬ 
standing,  and  honest  consideration  of 
the  problems  and  perplexities  of  chil¬ 
dren  aids  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  both  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  health. 

In  a  home  atmosphere  steeped  in 
friction,  discord,  and  tensions  the 
child  develops  fears,  feelings  of  inade¬ 
quacy,  inferiorities,  and  feelings  of 
insecurity.  These  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  undesirable  mechanisms. 
Some  become  irritable ;  others  are  over 


sensitive;  still  others  show  antisocial 
tendencies;  some  adjust  by  becoming 
ill;  and  some  develop  withdrawal 
tendencies. 

The  community  environment  may 
also  be  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
personality  difficulties.  Many  school 
playgrounds  cease  operating  with  the 
end  of  the  school  day.  If  the  com¬ 
munity  does  not  operate  and  supervise 
playgrounds,  or  in  some  other  manner 
provide  for  the  recreaticmal  needs  of 
school  children  during  these  hours  the 
extent  of  personality  difficulties,  espe¬ 
cially  delinquency,  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease.  Children  and  youth,  as  well 
as  adults,  need  play  and  recreation  to 
develop  and  maintain  normal  mental 
health. 

In  general,  personality  disorders 
are  only  symptoms  of  the  child’s  los¬ 
ing  battle  in  his  struggle  for  integ¬ 
rity.  Children  and  youth  do  not  lie 
and  cheat  because  they  wish  to;  they 
dc  these  things  because  they  have  not 
learned  better  ways  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  their  own  inadequacies,  or 
from  the  unpremeditated  and  uncon¬ 
scious  offenses  often  committed  against 
their  personalities  by  undiscerning 
jtarents  and  teachers. 

Children  do  not  disobey  or  defy 
teachers  or  parents  because  they  are 
inherently  evil  or  because  they  wish 
to  injure  anyone,  but  because  they  are 
attempting  to  protect  themselves  from 
real  or  imaginary  dangers.  Irrespon¬ 
sibility,  disobedience,  laziness,  pro¬ 
crastination,  seclusiveness,  temper-tan¬ 
trums,  and  many  other  types  of  imde- 
sirable  behavior  are  not  in  themselves 
characteristics  which  have  been  in¬ 
vented  and  assiuned  by  children  and 
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jouth  to  plague  their  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents;  instead  they  are  often  highly 
important  distress  signals  which  should 
inv<^e  the  intelligent  protective  and 
constructive  activities  of  adults  in¬ 
stead  of  arousing  their  ire  and  stimu¬ 
lating  them  to  harsh  and  unintelligent 
attempts  to  destroy  these  symptoms  of 
maladjustment  as  so  often  occurs. 

Aiding  children  to  face  facts  intel¬ 
ligently,  resolving  conflicts,  and  dis¬ 


pelling  disturbing  feelings  of  inade¬ 
quacy,  inferiority  and  insecurity  are 
not  additional  tasks  for  the  teacher; 
they  are  her  major  tasks.  It  is  through 
improved  adjustment  that  children 
may  become  increasingly  self-direct¬ 
ing,  independent,  and  successful  in  at¬ 
taining  other  objectives  of  the  school 
curriculum,  thus  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  more  intelligent,  coopera¬ 
tive,  and  effective  service  as  adults. 


PERSONALITY  HAZARDS  AND  POTENTIALITIES 
OF  THE  MODERN  HOME 

Lbs  Edwabd  Tkavib 

PROFESSOR  OF  PSTCHOLOOT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Take  Kenny.  Rosy  cheeks, 
sparkling  eyes,  taller  and  heavier 
than  normal,  the  pediatrician’s 
prize. 

Take  his  mother.  Intelligent,  cul¬ 
tured,  a  college  graduate,  scientific, 
apparently  everything  a  mother  should 
be. 

But  Kenny  1  He  wouldn’t  social¬ 
ize,  so  his  mother  said.  When  other 
children  came  to  visit,  Kenny  hid  be¬ 
hind  the  furniture.  He  was  bold 
enough  to  peak  around  a  chair  or  a 
davenport  at  his  company.  But  to 
step  out  into  the  room  and  play  was 
just  too  much  for  him.  If  he  were 
caught  in  the  yard  by  other  children, 
he  would  quickly  withdraw  to  one  side 
and  remain  aloof  from  their  play  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  mother  was  right,  Kenny  wasn’t 
at  all  sociable.  “Of  course,”  said  the 
mother,  “he  comes  by  this  naturally. 
His  father  is  shy  and  self-conscious. 


I  think  Kenny  inherits  his  personal¬ 
ity.” 

But  we  all  know  now  that  personal¬ 
ities  are  not  inherited.  They  are 
largely  environmentally  made. 

Kenny  was  four.  A  younger 
brother  was  two,  a  baby  sister,  six 
months.  The  two-year-old  boy  is  a 
go-getter.  He  is  everything  that  Ken¬ 
ny  is  not  —  spontaneous,  active,  soci¬ 
able.  He  makes  life  miserable  for 
Kenny.  Whereas  he  talked  early, 
Kenny  talked  late.  Whereas  he  talks 
much,  Kenny  talks  little.  Whereas 
he  loves  company  and  takes  the  lead, 
Kenny  fears  company  and  takes  a 
back  seat.  It  is  all  very  disturbing 
to  the  mother,  especially  since  Kenny 
has  to  go  to  kindergarten  next  fall. 
He  went  to  nursery  school  last  fall — 
for  two  days.  Then,  no  more. 

If  we  don’t  want  to  take  Kenny, 
let’s  take  Danny.  He  ruled  the  roost. 
He  went  through  the  day  beating 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  and 
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schoolmatee.  He  said,  “Dad  if  you 
can’t  handle  the  kids,  let  me.  I  can.” 
And  he  could,  after  his  fashion. 

He,  too,  was  the  oldest  child.  The 
oldest  of  six,  although  he  was  only 
nine.  He  was  little  for  his  age.  But, 
be  was  tough  for  any  age.  His  mother 
was  in  tears  half  the  time.  Some  of 
the  siblings  were  in  bandages  most  of 
the  time.  The  father  was  in  hot  water 
all  the  time.  The  principal  called 
him.  The  mother  called  him.  His 
days  were  full  of  such  interruptions. 
His  nights  were  full  of  tossings  and 
turnings. 

These  are  common  problems  of  com¬ 
mon  children.  Much  more  dramatic 
problems  and  children  could  be  cited. 
Children  who  steal,  children  who  lie, 
children  who  don’t  talk,  children  who 
don’t  read,  children  who  masturbate, 
children  who  suck  their  thumbs,  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  hideous  tics.  Children 
have  a  variety  of  problems.  And, 
they  come  by  them  honestly. 

The  problems  were  not  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  bones  and  blood.  At  least,  not 
originally.  They  were  put  in  the 
children’s  natures,  not  by  germ  plasm 
but  by  social  and  emotional  patterns 
of  home.  It  is  true,  the  children  did 
inherit  their  troubles.  But  the  in¬ 
heritance  is  social. 

Kenny’s  and  Danny’s  grandparents 
gave  their  patterns  of  feeling  and 
thinking  and  responding  to  Kenny’s 
and  Danny’s  parents.  Kenny’s  and 
Danny’s  parents  are  giving  these  same 
patterns  with  modifications,  of  course, 
to  Kenny  and  Danny.  Kenny  and 
Danny  will  pass  them  on  with  still 
further  modifications,  possibly,  to 
their  children. 


And  so  on  down. 

From  generation  to  generation  prob¬ 
lems  do  run  in  families.  Hcunet  of 
succeeding  generations  perpetuate  the 
problems  of  preceding  generations. 

What  is  being  socially  inherited! 
What  is  the  thread  of  continuity  bind¬ 
ing  one  generation  to  another  ?  What 
is  it  that  makes  the  adopted  child  like 
his  foster  parents?  (Even  in  IQ). 
Why  do  schizophrenic  and  cyclo¬ 
thymic  traits  run  in  families?  Why 
are  there  seven  times  as  many  stut¬ 
terers  in  some  family  trees  as  in  other 
family  trees  ?  The  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  the  same  —  intro jected 
parental  attitudes. 

Kenny  is  not  asocial  just  because 
his  father  is.  Kenny  is  asocial  and 
his  father  is  asocial  because  of  a  com¬ 
mon  factor,  or  common  factors,  in  the 
home  environment  of  the  two.  Kenny 
introjected  the  attitudes  of  his  father, 
Kenny’s  father  introjected  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  Kenny’s  grandfather,  Ken¬ 
ny’s  grandfather  introjected  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  Kenny’s  great  grandfather. 

And  so  on  back. 

Before  Kenny’s  two-year-old  brother 
was  born  Kenny  wasn’t  so  bad.  True, 
he  was  a  little  shy,  a  little  slow  in 
talking.  This  meant  he  was  a  little 
insecure.  So  was  his  father.  The 
father  didn’t  say,  “Now  Kenny,  I’m 
a  little  insecure,  so  you  must  be  toa” 
Or,  “I’m  a  little  insecure,  you  mustn’t 
l?e.”  No.  He  didn’t  say  anything 
like  this.  Yet,  he  said  everything  like 
this.  He  said  everything  in  tensions, 
in  voice  quality,  in  touching  Kenny, 
in  silent  intervals,  in  voice  inflections, 
in  the  way  he  held  Kenny,  in  the  way 
he  played  with  Kenny. 
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And  to  this  day,  he  can’t  romp  and 
rough  it  with  Kenny  if  anybody  is 
around. 

He  gave  his  attitudes  to  Kenny  in 
elementary,  fundamental  and  subtle 
^gyg  —  the  ways  Kenny  understood. 
So,  like  his  father,  Kenny  began  to 
feel  a  little  insecure.  He  couldn’t 
risk  adventure  in  talking  too  early. 

And  then  the  brother  came. 

He  came  with  attention-getting 
yells  and  yowls.  By  these  he  took 
those  two  big  people  away  still  farther 
from  Kenny.  Kenny’s  need  for  atten¬ 
tion,  for  closeness,  for  recognition,  for 
response  was  restricted  to  scant  allow¬ 
ance.  Kenny  felt  restrained,  thwarted, 
held  tight  in  a  devastating  grip  of  un¬ 
satisfaction.  Naturally,  very  natural¬ 
ly,  he  got  angry.  He  got  good  and 
angry.  He  would  strike  out. 

This  time,  there  was  a  definite 
thing  with  substance  which  was  caus¬ 
ing  his  troubles.  This  time,  he  could 
get  at  this  thing.  He  could  even  de¬ 
stroy  it — it  was  so  little. 

And  he  proceeded  to  do  so. 

But  those  two  big  people  stepped  in. 
They  chocked  his  angry  responses. 
More  than  this,  and  worse  than  this, 
they  made  him  feel  ashamed  and 
guilty,  not  only  for  striking  out  but 
also  for  feeling  like  striking  out. 
Now  were  added  guilt  and  fear  to  his 
anger.  Fear  of  the  consequences  of 
his  feelings  and  acts.  Still,  his  needs 
pressed.  They  pushed  him  on  into  a 
dilemma.  The  dilemma  contained  in¬ 
gredients  of  need-for-affection,  need- 
for  attention,  and  need-for-recognition 
pitted  against  anger  and  guilt  and 
fear.  His  parents  offered  no  solution 
to  him  by  tolerating,  let  alone  by  ac¬ 
tually  encouraging,  his  direct  expres¬ 


sions  of  hatred.  Instead,  they  saw  to 
it  in  stem  manner  that  he  did  not  ex¬ 
press  anger.  For,  of  all  emotions. 
Late  is  the  most  hated.  Especially  is 
this  true,  if  the  hate  is  directed 
against  a  baby  sibling  or  a  parent. 
Instead,  they  saw  to  it,  that  he  mani¬ 
fest  love  for  his  brother  that  he  did 
not  feel  in  his  soul. 

Kenny  was  tom  and  in  pain.  His 
condition  became  intolerable  to  him. 
He  must  get  rid  of  this  painful  emo¬ 
tional  conflict. 

So  he  did. 

He  proceeded  to  forget  the  whole 
nasty  business.  He  pushed  it  out  of 
his  mind.  And  he  kept  it  out  of  mind 
— to  a  degree.  His  parents  no  longer 
needed  to  help  him  keep  it  down. 
He  had  taken  them  inside  of  him. 
They  operated  unseen,  and  when  they 
weren’t  actually  around. 

More  technically  speaking,  Kenny 
had  introjected  the  attitudes  of  his 
))arents.  These  introjected  parental 
attitudes  became  his  conscience.  So 
we  now  have  a  little  boy  no  longer 
hostile  toward  his  little  brother.  At 
least  not  consciously  or  outwardly  so. 
Our  little  boy  is  no  longer  trouble¬ 
some  to  his  parents  with  outbursts  of 
anger.  His  resentment  of  his  brother 
has  been  “cured.” 

But  from  now  on  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done,  we  have  a  boy  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  himself 
shelved.  On  the  shelf,  fermenting 
,  away,  is  an  emotional  complex  of  de¬ 
sires  and  anger  and  fear  being  guarded 
right  and  day  by  a  vigilant  watch  dog 
— his  conscience,  introjected  parental 
attitudes. 

Kenny  is  quite  unaware  of  all  this. 
So  are  his  parents.  They  are  aware. 
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however,  of  something  else  about  Ken¬ 
ny  —  his  anti-social  behavior.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  that  there 
might  be  a  connection  between  Ken¬ 
ny’s  little  civil  war  going  on  inside  of 
himself  and  his  lack  of  sociability. 
It  might  never  occur  to  some  of  us 
either.  But  the  connection  is  there, 
just  the  same. 

It  is  true  that  Kenny  shut  out  of 
awareness  the  impulse  to  hate  his  little 
brother.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  im- 
])ul8e  was  kept  out  of  awareness  by 
his  introjected  parental  attitudes  — 
social  disapproval.  Yet,  the  repressed 
impulse  to  hate  is  as  effective,  in  one 
sense,  as  it  was  before.  Simply  deny¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  drive  usually 
does  not  suffice,  if  it  is  of  any  conse¬ 
quence,  to  keep  it  in  abeyance.  And 
Kenny’s  hate  of  his  interfering  brother 
was  of  considerable  consequence. 

Kenny  needed  other  defensive  mea¬ 
sures.  He  might  have  adopted  any 
one  of  many.  Actually,  he  adopted 
the  one  wherein  he  innocently  and 
naively  assumed  that  other  children 
felt  toward  him  as  he  felt  toward  his 
brother.  They  hated  him,  they  de¬ 
spised  him,  they  wanted  to  do  him 
great  bodily  harm,  they  would  do  him 
great  bodily  harm. 

So  Kenny  was  afraid. 

Afraid  of  other  children  who  hated 
him  and  would  hurt  him.  So  Kenny 
was  shy  and  hid  behind  chairs  and 
sofas,  as  his  mother  truthfully  said. 

More  technically,  Kenny  was  pro¬ 
jecting  a  feeling  he  carried  uneasily 
and  uncertainly  in  his  heart  onto 
others.  Possibly,  too,  he  despised 
himself  for  hating.  Then  why  would- 
r’t  others  despise  him  likewise.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  too,  Kenny’s  belief  that  hate  and 


desire  to  hurt  existed  in  another  per¬ 
son,  helped  to  deny  their  existence  in 
himself.  i 

Anyway,  while  Kenny’s  defensire  I 
measures  served  to  keep  from  aware¬ 
ness  his  hate  and  its  direct  expression 
and  meaning,  they  nevertheless  pe^ 
mitted  the  hate  expression,  although 
in  a  circuitous  way.  His  own  hos¬ 
tility  was  discharged  as  a  response  to 
the  alleged  hostility  of  other  children 
to  him — a  response  of  fear  and  shy¬ 
ness  and  anti-social  behavior. 

We  haven’t  forgotten  Danny. 

Remember,  he  wasn’t  shy  and  afraid 
and  retiring.  He  didn’t  run  and  hide. 

He  struck  out.  He  struck  right  and 
left,  landing  blows  on  the  heads  of 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  He, 
like  Kenny,  had  been  checked  in  striv¬ 
ings  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  He,  too, 
felt  thwarted  and  hemmed  in  and  re¬ 
strained.  He,  too,  naturally  felt  anger 
and  hatred.  But  unlike  Kenny,  Dan¬ 
ny  left  his  impulse  «f  hate  unaltered. 

He  didn’t  project  it  onto  another  per¬ 
son  and  then  respond  with  fear  to  it 
as  though  it  were  coming  back  at  him 
to  hurt  and,  possibly,  to  destroy  him. 

He  kept  it  and  expressed  it  directly. 

But,  he  displaced  it  to  another  per¬ 
son.  He  displaced  it  from  his  parents 
to  his  younger  siblings.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  fear  he  felt  of  those  two 
large  people.  Because  of  his  depend¬ 
ency  on  those  two  large  people  toward 
whom  the  anger  was  actually  felt. 
Because,  too,  possibly,  he  dimly  felt 
that  anger  toward  his  parents  wasn’t 
warranted.  Thus  he  displaced  hii 
anger  to  persons  of  whom  he  was 
not  afraid,  and  who  also  were  partially 
t(»  blame  for  it;  to  persons  on  whom  * 
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he  was  not  dependent ;  and  to  persons 
on  whom  anger  may  more  justifiably 
be  placed — it  is  worse  to  hate  one’s 
parents  than  it  is  to  bate  one’s  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters. 

Other  Kennys  and  other  Dannys 
might  react  differently  to  frustrations 
and  delays  in  satisfactions.  They 
might  have  different  parental  attitudes 
to  introject.  Consequently,  they  might 
present  different  problems  and  trou¬ 
bles.  They  might  have  eating  prob¬ 
lems,  temper  tantrums,  extreme  jeal¬ 
ousy,  headaches  and  stomach  aches, 
and  the  like.  But  the  fundamental 
dynamics  are  similar  to  those  of  our 
Kenny  and  Danny. 

Too  many  modem  homes  are  the 
breeding  grounds  for  too  many  prob¬ 
lems  of  childhood.  Too  many  men 
and  women  have  too  many  emotional 
problems  of  their  own  to  be  good  fath¬ 
ers  and  mothers.  Too  many  parents 
try  to  work  their  own  adjustments  out 
through  each  other  and  their  children. 

There  should  be  a  decree  and  a 
declaration : 

Hear  ye  I  Hear  ye! 

Only  those  men  and  women  who  are 
well  adjusted  and  happily  married  will 
be  allowed  to  have  children.  Under  any 
other  circumstances  it  is  grossly  unfair 
to  everybody  concerned  to  bring  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  world.  Harmony  within 
the  souls  of  each  of  the  parents  and 
harmony  between  parents  furnish  the 
only  safe  background  for  any  child. 

The  modem  mother  is  inclined  to 
make  her  child  her  achievement.  She 
measures  herself  in  terms  of  what  her 
child  is  and  does.  If  he  is  stubborn 
and  naughty  and  messy  and  lazy  and 
truant  —  these  are  her  failures.  If, 
later,  he  does  poorly  in  school,  asso¬ 
ciates  with  bad  company,  again  she 


feels  failure.  The  poor  child  is  pushed 
to  move  at  a  pace  and  in  a  manner 
which  satisfy  the  mother  rather  than 
the  child. 

“Our  home,”  says  one  mother,  “is 
full  of  beautiful  paintings,  fine  books, 
the  best  musical  records,  lovely 
clothes,  and  cultured  people.  And 
what  does  Martha  do?  She  lets  her 
finger  nails  grow,  she  paints  them  a 
vivid,  hideous  red,  she  wears  middies 
and  bobby  socks,  she  chooses  quite  or¬ 
dinary  children  for  her  chums,  she 
flatly  refuses  to  go  to  a  fine  finishing 
school  I’ve  selected  for  her.  Instead 
she  insists  on  going  to  the  local  high 
school  where  her  pals  are  going.  I 
want  her  to  be  somebody.”  The  mother 
should  have  added,  “for  me.” 

In  the  good  old  days,  the  mother 
had  an  easy  time  to  obtain  the  satis- 
fa<*tion8  of  achievement  and  recogni¬ 
tion.  She  was  butcher,  baker,  and 
candlestick-maker.  She  was  doctor, 
beautician  and  entertainer.  She  was 
a  lot  of  things  rolled  into  one. 

In  the  days  of  our  years  the  mother 
often  has  a  hard  time  to  obtain  satis¬ 
faction  and  recognition  in  achieve¬ 
ment.  She  cannot  compete  with  mod¬ 
em  entertainers  and  beauticians  and 
doctors  and  manufacturers.  So  she 
is  none  of  these.  She  turns  handles  on 
the  gas  range,  she  turns  switches  on 
the  kitchen  mixer,  she  pushes  buttons 
on  the  walls,  she  twists  dials  on  the 
radio  or  telephone,  she  opens  cans. 
She  has  no  intimacy  with  much  of 
what  she  does.  She  has  no  idea  real¬ 
ly  how  a  telephone  or  a  radio  or  an 
electric  mixer  works.  She  is  an  auto¬ 
maton.  She  is  a  lot  of  nothing  rolled 
into  one. 
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What  can  the  modern  mother  do  to 
prove  that  she  is  achieving,  that  she 
is  adequate,  that  she  is  recognized, 
that  she  is  needed  ? 

She  can  have  a  baby. 

Modernization  hasn’t  taken  this 
ability  or  this  privilege  away  from 
her.  Not  yet  anyway.  Then  she  can 
manipulate  this  baby.  As  she  breaks 
him  of  eating  any  old  time,  as  she 
breaks  him  of  soiling  and  wetting,  as 
she  breaks  him  of  thumb  sucking  and 
nailbiting,  and  temper  tantrums,  as 
she  makes  a  little  man  out  of  him — 
she  achieves.  The  child  becomes  her 
achievement. 

In  this  achievement  she  may  wreak 
havoc  with  the  child’s  personality. 
She  fills  him  fuller  than  need  be  with 
resentment  over  having  to  do  many 
things  too  early,  with  having  to  grow 
up  too  soon.  If  he  were  only  more 
articulate  he  would  say  something  like 
this: 

“Take  it  easy,  mother.  I  need  to 
nurse  more  often  when  I’m  hungry. 
Sometimes  I  want  to  nurse  less  and 
sometimes  more  than  you  want  me  to. 
I  need  to  be  held  closer  and  longer. 
Give  me  more  time  to  learn  toilet 
habits.  Heed  my  cries  when  I’m  hurt 
and  hungry  and  forlorn.  I  rarely  cry 
just  for  fun.  Please  don’t  wean  me 
too  soon  or  too  harshly.  Let  me  feel 
and  taste  and  smell  and  squeeze  and 
throw  things.  If  you  let  me  be  a  baby 
a  bit  longer  now  I  won’t  be  such  a 
baby  when  I  grow  up.” 

And  later.  “I  don’t  mind  a  mussy 
room.  I  even  enjoy  one.  I  don’t 
mind  being  dirty.  I  even  enjoy  being 
dirty.  Give  me  time,  mother.  I’ll 
clean  up  someday  when  it  matters. 


Give  me  more  things  I  con  do  instead  I 
of  an  increasing  number  of  things  I  | 
mu8tn*t  do.  Make  more  things  good 
and  fewer  things  mysterious  and  bad. 

And  still  come  to  me  when  I’m  hurt 
and  sad  and  in  need.  Come  to  me 
even  when  I’m  bad.  Help  me  to  ac-  \ 
cept  and  express  my  bad  feeling  more 
honestly.  If  you  let  me  be  a  child  a 
bit  longer  now  I  won’t  be  so  childish 
when  I’m  supposed  to  be  a  man.”  \ 

Although  the  child  is  not  very  arti-  | 
rulate  he  does  speak  his  piece.  In  his  1 
way  he  constantly  tells  his  mother  the  | 
things  enumerated  above.  He  tells  j 
her  these  things  in  behavior  and  in  so-  ' 
called  misbehavior.  The  mother  will  I 
need  to  learn  his  language  and  adjust 
her  management  of  him  according  to 
his  needs  and  not  according  to  her 
needs.  She  will  want  to  see  if  the 
child’s  needs,  all  of  them,  are  being 
met.  She  and  her  husband  will  have  I 
to  save  themselves  from  too  grave 
doubt.  When  they  feel  secure  in  them¬ 
selves  and  adequate,  then  they  need 
not  be  too  alarmed  at  baby’s  misbe¬ 
havior.  Looking  at  themselves  honestr 
ly  and  talking  over  their  budding 
problems  with  a  trained  and  impar¬ 
tial,  yet  sincerely  interested  person, 
will  help.  Confusions,  doubts  and 
misgivings  will  be  cleared.  A  sense 
of  ease  and  sureness  follows.  It  is 
felt  by  the  child.  His  problems  di¬ 
minish. 

And  so  we  are  back  to  where  we 
started.  We  are  back  to  Kenny  and 
Danny. 

Father  and  mother  blocked  Kenny’s 
and  Danny’s  fundamental  demands 
too  early  and  too  harshly.  Father  and 
mother  didn’t  give  Kenny  and  Danny 
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mough  attention,  enough  affection, 
enough  recognition,  enough  response. 
Father  and  mother  worked  out  their 
own  problems  through  the  boys. 
Father  and  mother  made  Kenny  and 
Danny  parental  achievements.  Too 
clearly  and  too  certainly,  father  and 
mother  were  master  in  the  family. 

Today,  we  should  be  much  more 


like  the  Eskimo.  In  the  Eskimo  fam* 
ily  the  child  is  master.  He  speaks 
forth  his  edicts  and  he  is  obeyed. 
There  is  no  irritability  in  his  parents, 
no  complaint  over  parental  sacrifices. 
The  child’s  desires  are  orders  and  par¬ 
ents  obey. 

It  takes  big  people  to  do  this. 

It  takes  big  people  to  be  parents. 


PERSONALITY  HAZARDS  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

Paul  Witty 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


IN  a  school  which  I  often  visit,  I 
was  greeted  recently  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  request,  ‘‘Before  we  start 
our  meeting  with  the  teachers,  we  want 
you  to  see  some  opportunities  we’re 
offering  boys  and  girls  to  help  them 
face  and  meet  their  problems  today.” 
I  was  led  a  little  surprised  to  the  gym¬ 
nasium  where  the  teachers  had  assem¬ 
bled  to  observe  creative  dramatics  for 
a  half  hour.  Helen,  age  ten  years, 
appeared  first;  she  read  an  interesting 
jKiem  which  she  had  written,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  sequence  of  activities  to 
follow.  Then,  the  music  began  and 
several  little  girls  in  delightful  rhythm, 
moved  gracefully  across  the  floor,  their 
many  colored  scarfs  adding  meaning 
and  beauty  to  a  simple  story  told  and 
expressed  in  the  natural  words  and 
movement  of  childhood. 

As  we  observed  this  beautiful  pag¬ 
eant  move  forward,  a  teacher  quietly 
told  me  about  the  development  of  each 
child.  It  was  a  dramatic  portrayal  of 
the  therapeutic  role  which  creative  ex¬ 
pression  may  play  in  a  school.  One 
girl  had  been  unusually  reticent,  shy 
and  withdrawn ;  another  had  appeared 


awkward  and  was  insecure  in  thought 
and  action;  a  third  had  been  over- 
assertive  and  dominant.  And  two  ne¬ 
gro  girls  whose  remarkable  sense  of 
rhythm  seemed  to  permeate  the  entire 
group,  had  attained  through  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  art  form  a  real  feeling 
of  identification  and  significance  in 
their  group.  All  these  children  had 
benefited  greatly  through  the  release 
offered  by  creative  expression. 

Yet  what  did  all  this  have  to  do 
with  children’s  problems  ?  It  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent.  In  this  school,  crea¬ 
tive  expression  was  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  and  keep  alive  child¬ 
hood  spontaneity  and  natural  creativ¬ 
ity  which  are  the  essence  of  mental 
health.  Creative  expression  appeared 
in  many  other  forms;  in  music,  writ¬ 
ing,  painting,  drawing,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  each  of  these  forms  it 
seemed  to  exercise  the  same  magical 
influence  on  the  personality  develop¬ 
ment  of  boys  and  girls. 

Moreover,  the  influence  was  general 
since  every  child  was  encouraged  to 
participate  in  some  form  of  creative 
expression.  That  all  children  may 
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work  creatively,  but  on  different  lev-  significance,  to  maintain  and  foster 
els,  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  mental  health  and  well-being.  At  the 
again  in  recent  years.  One  of  the  present  time  these  values  of  creative 
most  convincing  examples  of  this  fact,  expression  are  being  emphasized  by 
as  well  as  of  the  contribution  which  hygienists  and  educators  alike,  and  an 
creative  expression  may  make  to  men-  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  make  crea- 
tal  health,  is  found  in  Natalie  Cole’s  live  activities  a  vital  part  of  the  cur- 
Arts  in  the  Classroom.^  riculum  in  the  modem  school. 

We  have  cited  some  mental  health  This  emphasis  has  alw'ays  been  im- 
values  that  accrue  from  creative  ex-  portant  in  our  schools.  At  the  present 
pression.  But  there  are  other  contri-  time  it  seems  doubly  significant  since 
butions  that  should  not  be  overlooked,  children  are  expo8e<l  daily  to  radio 
These  activities  tend  to  develop  per-  programs,  newspaper 'headlines,  sketch- 
pianent  interests  in  leisure  pursuits  es  and  newsreels  in  which  the  forces 
which  if  they  come  to  replace  the  of  death,  destruction  and  violence  re- 
many  shoddy,  wasteful  leisure  inter-  fleet  man’s  disregard  for  human  be- 
ests  of  young  people  and  adults,  will  ings  and  human  valuesT'  What  are  the 
give  greater  significance,  happiness  results  of  these  forces  upon  the  pres¬ 
and  meaning  to  life.  There  can  be  no  ent  generation  of'l^s  and  girls !  In 
doubt  of  the  advisability  of  encourag-  sc  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
iiig  creativity^n  a  society  in  which  study  of  the  attitudes  of  children  to- 
expression  appears  to  be  increasingly  day  which  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
limited  as  boys  and  girls  mature.  Sur-  answer  this  question.  Nor  are  there 
veys  have~iEown  repeatedly  that  spon-  reliable  studies  which  attempt  to  as- 
taneity  and‘‘cfeativity  decrease  during  certain  the  influence  of  these  recent 
adolescence  when  ypuug  people  tend  to  forces  apart  from  the  cumulative  im- 
participate  in  recreation  forms  that  r®ot  of  ten  years  of  economic  depres- 
are  passive  rathe^^than  active.  Simi-  sion,  widespread  unemployment  and 
larly  sedentary  are  the  favorite  leisure  human  inequalities.  However,  it  seems 
pursuits  of  adults  which  include  that  the  present  war  has  intensified 
listening  to  the  radio,  riding  in  an  extended  the  already  high  fre- 

automobile,  attending  the  movies,  and  quencies  of  insecurity  and  tension  in 
watching  sports.*  Thus  standardizing  our  schools  and  has  produced  a  greater 
influences  have  affected  our  recreation  need  for  activities  that  will  alleviate 
and  they  have  patterned  the  life  and  these  anxieties  and  worries  and  foster 

thought  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  stable,  happy  behavior  and  conduct, 

the  community.  To  offset  these  influ-  By  all  but  the  most  callous  or  dog- 
ences,  creative  expression  is  essential  matic,  the  worth  of  such  an  approach 

— not  only  to  preserve  and  enhance  will  be  granted.  Nevertheless,  there 

individuality,  but  also  and  of  equal  are  considerable  and  increasing  num- 

1  Cole.  Natalie.  "The  Arts  in  the  Claasroom.”  New  York:  The  John  Day  Co.,  1949,  p.  UT. 

a  Witty,  Paul,  and  Kopel,  David,  "Reading  and  the  Educative  Prooess,"  Boston;  Oinn  and 
Co.,  1939,  chapters  1  and  3.  Cf.  also  Lynd,  R.  8.,  and  H.  M.,  "MIddletoam  In  Transition."  New 
York;  Harcourt- Brace,  1937.  Bell.  Howard,  "Youth  Tell  Their  Story,"  Washington:  Amerloaa 
Council  on  Education,  1988.  DImock,  F.  L.,  "Rediscovering  the  Adolescent,”  New  York:  Aiao- 
dation  Press,  1938. 
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ben  of  individuals  who  discount  the 
propriety  of  creative  activity  and  ex¬ 
pression.  The  attacks  of  this  group 
8  re  found  in  many  forms  in  current 
magazines.  In  some  articles,  they 
center  upon  the  failure  of  present-day 
youth  to  develop  the  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  and  body  which  emergency  mea¬ 
sures  demand.  It  is  said  that  indul¬ 
gent  parents  and  teachers  have  encour¬ 
aged  young  people  to  become  “soft,” 
dependent,  unre.^ourceful  and  devoid 
of  spirit  and  character.  And  fre¬ 
quently,  faacistic  methods  and  ideals 
are  advocated  to  correct  or  counteract 
these  conditions.  Alexis  Carrel,  in 
the  Readers  Digest  for  September, 
1940,  voices  this  position.  And  Mor¬ 
timer  Adler  in  Harpers  Magazine 
points  to  what  he  considers  to  signify 
a  lack  of  character  in  young  people. 

These  criticisms  of  modem  youth 
are  almost  wholly  undemonstrable  as 
was  shown  by  two  splendid  answers 
to  these  indictments  which  appeared 
in  Harpers.^  One  of  these  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  young  man,  who  in  defense 
of  his  generation  pointed  out  that  sur¬ 
veys  of  youth  did  not  corroborate  or 
justify  the  strictures ;  that  most  youth 
wanted  simply  a  job  and  a  chance  to 
do  some  good  in  the  world.  Another 
answer,  presented  in  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  vein,  was  prepared  by  Marga¬ 
ret  Mead,  an  anthropologist,  who 
stressed  the  wanton  and  unparalleled 
exploitation  of  modem  youth. 

During  the  past  decade  or  two 
youth  has  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  satisfy  basic  human  needs  for  work, 
recreation  and  other  natural  cravings. 
For  adults  to  project  upon  this  gen¬ 


eration  characteristics  which  vilify 
and  condemn  them  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  own  desire  to  compensate  for 
imposing  deprivations  is  a  dangerous 
practice  particularly  when  the  charges 
are  so  patently  false.  Margaret  Mead 
suggests  that  this  procedure  may  prove 
the  surest  way  to  lose  democracy. 

Writers  who  condemn  youth  char¬ 
acteristically  assert  that  the  modem 
school  adds  materially  to  the  process 
of  spoiling  children  by  offering  or  en¬ 
couraging  excesses  which  they  assert 
are  associated  with  “progressive”  edu¬ 
cation.  They  point  out  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  has  been  distorted  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  “frills”  which  have  dubious 
educative  value — that  the  curriculum 
has  been  vitiated  further  by  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  many  required  subjects  hav¬ 
ing  disciplinary  value.  Some  writers 
assert  therefore  that  the  over-devel¬ 
oped  curriculum  should  be  drastically 
reduced  and  educational  opportunity 
limited  to  the  “essentials.”  These  ar¬ 
guments  are  reinforced  by  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  emei^ncy  measures  demand 
the  strictest  economy,  and  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  decreased  enrollments  in  the 
primary  grades. 

Several  sources  make  one  skeptical 
of  the  accuracy  of  almost  all  these 
strictures.  In  the  first  place,  vital  and 
needed  alterations  in  curricula  have 
taken  place  in  a  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  as  is  indicated  by  re¬ 
cently  published  surveys.  Moreover, 
several  published  accounts  giving  the 
coll^  records  for  students  who  have 
attended  “progressive  schools”  demon¬ 
strate  that  these  pupils  do  superior 
and  genuinely  acceptable  work  in  ool- 


*  several  pertinent  articles  have  appeared  in  Harpers  Ma^axine  from  September,  1*40.  to 
AprU,  1*41.  Cf.  especially  the  articles  by  Irwin  Rose.  ‘•What  They  Really  Think— And  Why,” 
*ad  llargaret  Mead,  “Democracy’s  Scapecoat — Youth,”  in  the  January,  1*41,  Issue. 
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leges  —  indeed  they  excel  comparable 
groupe  from  other  types  of  schools. 
Finally,  few  youth  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  special  privileges 
and  excesses  attributed  to  them  as  the 
reports  of  Bell,  Rainey,  Dimock  and 
others  clearly  show.* 

Expression,  spontaneity  and  crea¬ 
tivity  are  necessary  attributes  in  a 
free  life;  they  are  also  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  from  which  mental  health  devel¬ 
ops.  Their  existence  in  a  school  usu¬ 
ally  signifies  that  excessive  fears  and 
anxieties  have  been  dispelled  and  that 
an  atmosphere  prevails  in  which  cor¬ 
dial  human  relationships  flourish.  A 
classroom  devoid  of  these  qualities 
usually  creates  barriers  to  mental 
health  and  personality  adjustment. 
Thus,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  our 
first  responsibilities  is  to  encourage 
creative  expression  in  our  schools;  at 
the  same  time  we  should  oppose  efforts 
to  restrict  or  curtail  this  essential 
phase  of  a  sound  program  for  mental 
health  and  development.® 

Another  hazard  to  personality  ad¬ 
justment  is  found  in  the  school  in 
which  administrative  practice  or  rou¬ 
tine  blocks  the  wholesome  development 
of  boys  and  girls.  Barriers  to  person¬ 
ality  adjustment  are  numerous  in 
schools  in  which  classes  are  excessively 
large,  homogeneous  grouping  is  arbi¬ 
trarily  enforced,  and  rigid  departmen¬ 
talization  precludes  the  completion  of 


tasks  and  the  organization  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  related  experience.*  In 
such  a  school,  materials,  bodu  and 
supplies  are  usually  meager  and  teach¬ 
ers  neglect  or  minimize  the  liberalis¬ 
ing  effects  of  reading  and  experienee 
which  extend  beyond  the  confines  of 
textbooks  or  college  board  require¬ 
ments.  There  is  probably  no  item  as 
deleterious  to  mental  health  as  the 
failure  of  the  school  to  attend  to  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  ability  and  in-' 
terest  and  to  offer  every  boy  and  girl 
an  opportunity  for  successful  experif 
ence  in  activities  which  he  deems 
worthy.  Failures  in  these  respects 
are  conspicuous  in  many  phases  of  the 
8<  hool  programs,  but  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  in  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing.  In  this  area,  there  is  little  ex¬ 
cuse  for  such  failure  since  materials 
by  which  the  varied  needs  of  pupils 
can  be  met,  are  so  numerous,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  books  offering  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  teachers  are  now  avail¬ 
able.^  In  these  books,  the  use  of  lit¬ 
erary  sources  in  helping  the  pupil  at¬ 
tain  personal  adjustment,  social  com¬ 
petency  and  legitimate  “escape”  is 
stressed.  A  number  of  schools  al¬ 
ready  have  experimented  extensively 
with  this  approach,  and  appraisal  of 
their  work  has  demonstrated  its  value 
in  fostering  personality  adjustment  as 
well  as  in  enhancing  the  students’  aca¬ 
demic  proficiency.® 


4  The  student  will  enjoy  D.  D.  Bromley’s  popularly  written  article  "Education  for  Collsge 
or  for  Life”  In  Harpers  for  March  1941.  Cf.  also  Thayer  and  others,  "Reor^anlxlnfr  Secondary 
BducaUon."  New  York:  Appleton-Century,  1939;  and  WrlRhtstone,  J.  W.,  "Appraisal  of  Experi¬ 
mental  High  School  Practices."  New  York:  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  193S. 

5  Cf.  Zachry,  C.  B.,  and  Ll^hty,  M.  O.,  "Emotion  and  Conduct  In  Adolescence,”  New  York: 
Appleton-Century,  1940. 

Part  II  of  "Mental  Health  In  the  Classroom.”  ISth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Directors 
and  Supervlitors  of  Instruction,  N.  E.  A..  Washington:  1941,  Is  especially  recommended. 

8  Experimental  data  on  atmospheres  for  growth  are  found  In  an  article  by  I.,ewln,  K.. 
“Experiments  on  Autocratic  and  Democratic  Atmospheres.”  ”The  Social  Frontier,”  Vol.  4. 
July,  1935,  318-319. 

7  Cf.  Lenrow,  E.,  "Guide  to  Prose  Fiction.”  New  York:  Appleton-Century,  1940.  Witty,  P., 
and  Kopel,  D.,  "Reeding  and  the  Bklucative  Process,”  Boston:  OInn  and  Co.,  1939. 

8  LaBran^  I.,.,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Free  Reeding  In  Grades  10.  11  and  12,"  ContrlbuUoas 
to  Education,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  Columbus:  The  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1938. 
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Various  writers  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  r51e  of  the  teacher  in  a 
hygienic  school  prc^am.*  It  has  been 
shown  that  personality  difficulties  are 
exceedingly  numerous  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  of  unstable  teachers,  and  that 
they  are  less  frequently  found  in  class¬ 
rooms  supervised  by  teachers  who 
themselves  are  well-poised,  stable  per¬ 
sonalities. 

Moreover,  the  classroom  that  pro¬ 
duces  numerous  subject  matter  casual¬ 
ties  or  disabilities  seems  to  foster 
frustrations,  anxieties  and  personality 
maladjustment.  Such  classrooms  are 
frequently  dominated  by  dogmatic  un¬ 
compromising  teachers  who  approach 
all  experience  with  a  set  of  absolutes 
which  are  characterized  as  “stand¬ 
ards.”  These  teachers  seem  convinced 
that  an  “education”  consists  merely 
iu  verbal  mastery  or  memorization  of 
a  pre-arranged  body  of  subject-matter. 
With  complete  sincerity,  these  teach¬ 
ers  often  pursue  their  goals,  compla¬ 
cent  and  secure  in  the  belief  that  su- 
I)erior  academic  proficiency  is  ample 
evidence  of  desirable  character  and  in¬ 
tellect.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
many  of  these  teachers  hold  an  ideal 
of  self  in  which  deprivations  and  ab¬ 
stinence  are  important  elements. 

In  some  cases,  this  ideal  results  in 
a  denial  of  many  normal  appetites 
and  satisfactions.  Such  a  personality 
usually  tends  to  alienate  children  and 
young  people.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  children  and  adolescents  seldom 
report  a  genuine  admiration  for  their 
teachers.  In  a  recent  interview,  one 


child  confeased,  “This  is  the  first  time 
I’ve  ever  told  my  wish  to  a  teacher.” 
The  ideal  of  self  which  many  teachers 
hold  leads  to  a  class  situation  in  which 
the  pedagogue  is  on  one  side  and  his 
victim,  the  child,  is  on  the  other.  In 
order  to  alter  this  situation,  the  teach¬ 
er  should  seek  to  reshape  his  ideal  of 
self  in  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  a  wholcsmne  happy  life  design.  It 
is  necessary  also  that  some  teachers 
modify  or  correct  a  rather  prevalent 
concept  of  emotional  maturity,  a  state 
which  a  young  person  is  thought  to 
have  reached  when  he  has  succeeded 
in  repressing  or  hiding  his  feelings 
and  attitudes.  Maturity  instead  should 
be  exemplified  in  a  person  who  is  gen¬ 
uinely  responsive,  spontaneous  and 
happy  in  human  relationships.  “Only 
in  so  far  as  the  individual  can  build 
a  ‘private  world’  compatible  with  the 
social  life  around  him  and  free  of 
distorting  emotional  conflicts  and  an¬ 
xieties  can  he  achieve  maturity  and 
learn  to  live  at  peace  with  himself 
and  others.”*®  The  good  teacher, 
then,  is  one  who  himself  is  a  moder¬ 
ately  well-adjusted,  happy  personality 
—  an  individual  who  encourages  ex¬ 
pression,  spontaneity  and  creativity  in 
others.  Above  all  else  he  seeks  to  cul¬ 
tivate  attitudes  and  values  w’hich  will 
endure.  Prescott,  in  Emotion  and  the 
Educative  Process  points  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  attitudes  and  the  values  of 
the  school  child,  and  stresses  the  stul¬ 
tifying  effect  of  an  educative  process 
which  neglects  the  child’s  emotional 
life.  The  condition  cited  by  Prescott 


9  Lane,  Robert,  ‘’The  Teacher  in  the  Modem  Elementary  School.”  New  York:  Houshton* 
IfifrUn,  1941.  Cf.  Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII  in  "Mental  Health  in  Modern  EVlucation”  (Eldited 
by  Witty  and  Skinner),  New  York:  Earrar  and  Rinehart,  1939. 

10  Frank,  L.  K.,  "Adult  Education  and  Its  Significance  on  the  lairger  Program  of  Mental 
Hygiene,”  Chapter  X  in  "Mental  Hygiene  in  Modern  Education”  (Witty  and  Skinner,  Editors), 
New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  1939,  p.  £91. 
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ie  rapidly  being  modified.  A  new 
movement  is  gaining  ground  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education;  it  is  rooted  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  our  responsibility  as  teachers 
centers  first  in  the  promotion  of  whole¬ 
some  growth  and  development  in  boys 
and  girls.  This  approach  operates 
under  many  guises  but  it  is  intimately 
associated  with  efforts  to  introduce 
mental  hygiene  in  modem  education. 

The  unique  contribution  of  mental 
hygiene  in  education  has  resided  in 
its  clear-cut  disavowal  of  primary  in¬ 
terest  in  subject-matter  or  school  ex¬ 
perience  and  its  basic  concern  for  the 
assistance  it  may  render  students  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  individually 
satisfying  and  socially  worthy  patterns 
of  life.  Moreover,  mental  hygiene  has 
proceeded  and  developed  from  its  early 
preoccupation  with  abnormal  cases 
and  extreme  variants;  its  broader  per¬ 
spective  view  encompasses  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  population.  According¬ 
ly,  workers  in  this  field  are  emphasiz¬ 
ing  normal,  wholesome  growth  and  the 
prevention  of  behavior  problems.** 
Their  interest  is  not  limited  to  par¬ 
ticular  age  levels;  it  includes  the  en¬ 
tire  range  from  birth  to  maturity,  and 
necessitates  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  indeed  all  per¬ 
sons  and  agencies  concerned  with  the 
wholesome  growth  and  development  of 
students. 

This  broad  emphasis  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  acceptable  to  educators;  in 
fact,  many  schools  have  already  made 
notable  advance  in  applying  these 


principles  and  in  developing  programs 
for  the  hygienic  development  of  boys 
and  girls.  In  these  schools,  the  im¬ 
portance  and  relevance  of  home  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  the  necessity  of  home 
and  school  cooperation  are  fully  rec¬ 
ognized.  Among  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  promoting  this  relationship 
are  those  activities  described  in  Dor¬ 
othy  Baruch’s  Parents  and  Children 
Oo  to  School.  A  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  need  for  such  cooperation  is  found 
iu  Levy  and  Munroe’s  The  Happn 
F amity. In  this  volume,  it  is  shown 
that  many  subject  disabilities  can  not 
be  treated  successfully  unless  their 
true  cause — emotional  disturbance  in 
the  home — is  alleviated.  The  modem 
school  is  indeed  making  notable  ad¬ 
vance  in  leading  parents  to  undertake 
and  appreciate  their  cooperative  role 
in  the  educative  process.  Evidence  of 
desirable  development  along  these  lines 
is  found  in  many  forms ;  another  con¬ 
vincing  example  appears  in  a  chapter 
prepared  by  a  parent  for  a  professi(»ial 
book  for  teachers.**  In  this,  as  in 
other  accounts,  it  is  clear  that  prog 
ress  is  being  made  in  education.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  obstacles  and 
barriers  to  steady  advance.  It  will 
require  resourcefulness,  patient  effort 
and  courageous  leadership  to  insure 
the  perpetuation  and  continued  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  movement  that  promises  to 
enrich  and  deepen  human  relation¬ 
ships  and  to  give  greater  meaning, 
value  and  worth  to  the  educative  pro¬ 
cess. 


11  Cf.  Ryan,  W.  Carson,  “Mental  Health  Through  EVlucation,*’  New  York:  The  Common¬ 
wealth  Fund,  Oxford  Presa.  IMS.  Bios,  Peter,  "The  Adolescent  Personality,”  New  York: 
Appleton -Century,  1S41.  Plant,  James  8.,  “Personality  and  the  Cultural  Pattern,”  New  York; 
The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1937. 

IS  Cf.  Baruch,  D.,  "Parents  and  Children  Oo  to  School,”  New  York:  Scott-Foresman,  1911 
Levy,  J.,  and  Monroe,  R.,  “The  Happy  Family,”  New  York,  Knopf,  IMS. 

IS  Meyer,  Jane,  “Parents  Work  With  Teachers,”  Chap.  V,  “Mental  Health  In  the  Class¬ 
room,”  op.  cit. 
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Personality  —  A  Problem  of  Many 
Approaches 

TTJDENTS  of  personality  prob¬ 
lems  are  confronted  with  the  task 
of  recognizing  the  whole  pattern 
of  the  world  of  stimulation  through 
which  the  child  has  lived,  and  at  the 
same  time  attempting  to  bring  some 
emphasis  upon  more  specific  factors 
which  may  be  relatively  of  more  sig¬ 
nificance  in  i)articular  types  of  person¬ 
ality  development. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that 
some  particular  phase  of  the  euviron- 
ment,  or  characteristic  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  could  be  named  as  the  cause  of 
the  personality  difficulty.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  found  it  very  easy  to 
talk  of  poor  home  conditions,  or  of 
bad  gang  influence,  or  a  physical  dis¬ 
ability  as  though  it  alone  were  the 
causal  factor  in  the  case  of  an  im¬ 
paired  personality. 

In  a  similar  manner,  no  child  can 
be  adequately  described*  as  having  an 
unruly  temper,  or  as  delinquent,  or 
as  self-conscious,  or  backward.  Any 
of  these  specific  analyses  would  be  but 
the  more  obvious  aspect  of  the  person¬ 
ality  which  had  come  to  our  attention, 
and  would  not  be  a  description  of  the 
total  personality.  Any  one  character¬ 
istic,  which  the  investigator  has  iso¬ 
lated  for  his  convenience,  has  often 
been  assumed  to  be  a  disorder  which 
might  be  treated  as  though  it  existed 
independently  of  the  whole  structure 
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of  the  personality.  This  kind  of  an¬ 
alysis  has  contributed  little  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem  of  maladjust¬ 
ment  of  individuals,  for  personality 
study  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  simple 
cause  and  effect  relationship. 

In  approaching  the  problem  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  title  of  the  paper,  in  no 
real  sense  can  we  dissociate  the  com¬ 
munity  forces  from  all  the  other 
forces  which  are  related  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  personality.  In  other  pa¬ 
pers  in  this  series,  the  school,  the 
home,  and  other  sources  of  stimula¬ 
tion  are  to  receive  attention.  Situa¬ 
tions  in  the  larger  environment  of  the 
child,  outside  of  the  home,  and  the 
school,  play  an  important  role  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  individual,  not  as  independent 
forces,  but  as  forces  definitely  related 
to  the  home  and  the  school  in  their 
impact  upon  the  child.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  two  children,  reared  in  dif¬ 
ferent  homes  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood,  may  develop  very  different  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics,  under  appar¬ 
ently  the  same  community  influences. 
But  even  though  we  can  not  diagnose 
particular  types  of  personality  disor¬ 
der  by  processes  of  isolating  separate 
stimulus  factors  which  may  be  oj)era- 
tive  and  by  treating  them  as  indepen¬ 
dent  forces,  there  is  some  merit  in  a 
consideration  of  some  of  these  forces 
in  the  general  problem  of  personality 
development.  The  magnitude  of  the 
role  any  community  factor  may  play 
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in  the  development  of  a  particular  in-  of  any  community  may  be  described 

dividual  is  determined  by  its  relation-  in  terms  of  the  institutions,  the  mores, 

ship  to  the  child  and  to  other  factors  the  customs,  the  general  culture  level 

associated  with  the  individual.  It  and  the  economic  status  of  the  group.* 

would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  mere  From  the  point  of  view  of  maximum 

presence  of  a  dance  tavern  near  the  constructive  effectiveness  in  personal- 

home  of  an  adolescent  will  inevitably  ity  development,  it  may  be  added  that 

produce  delinquency  in  that  youth,  these  forces  which  are  present  in  the 

for  his  home  influences  and  training  community  should  be  of  a  high  level 

and  past  experiences  may  be  of  such  of  development  in  terms  of  social  wel- 

a  type  that  the  presence  of  the  tavern  fare,*  and  should  be  characterized  by 

makes  no  evident  imprint  upon  his  ^  stability  and  constancy  which  frees 

behavior  or  the  quality  of  his  atti-  individual  from  the  effects  of  fluo* 
fudes.  It  is  justifiable,  however,  to  tuations  and  irr^ularities  in  the 
assume  that  since  such  taverns  have  foundations  of  the  social  structure 

l»een  important  in  the  lives  of  many  around  him.  We  may  illustrate  thU 

adolescents,  they  are  a  strong  commu-  follows.  Assume  that  a  child  is  liv- 
nity  influence.  In  other  words,  the  jjjg  ju  g  community  which  is  charae- 
average  adolescent  may  not  have  the  terized  as  a  middleclass  industrial 
strra^h  of  background  or  the  home  customs,  culture  level,  liv- 

training  which  will  offer  a  strong  conditions  and  habits  of  the  corn- 
enough  obstacle  to  offset  the  force  of  ^ 

the  stimulation  offered  by  the  tavern.  behavior.  Whatever 

By  way  of  generalization,  therefor,  ^  qualitative  nature  of  these 

we  may  say  that  any  such  community 

i-.fluonco  mav  be  regarded  as  impor-  •  .  j  i 

.  ,  1  1  lusted  to  them,  and  tend  to  develop 

tant  in  the  development  of  adolescent  •  l-  i.  •  i.  t/ 

.  ,  .  ,  .  the  pattern  which  is  set.  If 

personality  within  the  community. 

'  •'  these  patterns  are  constant,  children 

The  Cultural  Level  of  the  Community  can  know  what  to  plan  for  and  in  gen- 
The  community  of  the  child  may  what  is  expected  of  them.  If, 

be  defined  as  the  whole  pattern  of  however,  these  patterns  are  fluctuat- 
stimulation  in  which  the  child  lives.  ***?>  as  for  example,  periods  of  unem- 
Our  purpose  is  to  discuss  that  part  ployment  and  consequent  economic 
of  the  child’s  world  which  lies  outside  instability  come,  the  personalities  of 
the  home  and  outside  the  school,  and  the  children  involved  become  modified, 
to  point  out  some  of  the  more  serious  not  alone  by  the  new  economic  back- 
problems  in  that  area,  from  the  stand-  ground,  but  also  by  the  fact  of  the 
point  of  the  growing  personality.  change  and  the  insecurity.  In  a  cer- 
In  general,  the  background  forces  tain  sense,  stability  of  environmental 

1  Se«  Suth«rland  and  Woodward.  "Introductory  Socioloxy,’*  pp.  249-253.  L.lppincott.  for  & 
preaentatlon  of  the  cultural  backsround  and  Ita  relation  to  personality. 

'  2  For  some  issues  in  the  problem  of  home  and  community  conditions  as  related  to  personal¬ 
ity.  see  Stacner,  Ross,  "Ekx>nomic  Status  and  Personality,"  "School  and  Society,"  42  :  551-1, 
Oct  19,  1935,  and  Burech,  James  C..  "Home  and  Community  Conditions  Related  to  Pupil  Malad¬ 
justment*’  "National  Elementary  R’inclpal  TeOelwok,”  16Ui.  15:  320-3,  July,  1935. 
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background  ii  just  as  important  to  the 
growing  child  as  is  the  level  of  culture 
or  economic  status  of  the  community. 
Fluctuations  produce  the  elements  of 
uncertainty  and  insecurity  which 
cause  so  much  of  the  damage  to  the 
growing  child.  A  sense  of  dange  r,  in- 
iseourity,  confusion,  or  hopelessness  in 
the  unstable  environment,  whether 
real  or  imagined,  may  lead  to  frustra- 
tkws  which  all  who  work  with  ado* 
lescenta  today  have  encountered. 

Communities  in  Transition 

It  need  not  be  emphasized  that 
modem  society,  and  our  communities, 
represent  confusion  as  to  goals  of  liv¬ 
ing,  conflicting  standards,  class  strug¬ 
gles,  economic  insecurity  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  unsettled  mores  and  political 
disorders.  Even  the  element  of  na¬ 
tional  insecurity  has  come  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  thinking  and 
behavior  of  persons  in  every  local 
area.  In  this  unsettled  time,  when 
the  foundations  of  society  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  serious  modifications,  we 
may  expect  to  find  a  resultant  in  the 
thinking,  the  behavior  and  the  emo¬ 
tional  stability  of  youth.  It  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  as  high  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  well  organized,  mentally  bal¬ 
anced  and  emotionally  stable  personal¬ 
ities  can  emerge  from  such  a  back¬ 
ground,  unless  we  can  find  stronger 
stabilizing  forces  to  use  as  counter 
agents  with  which  to  stimulate  our 
children. 

To  get  to  the  specific  community  in¬ 
fluences  which  are  operating  today  in 
the  development  of  our  children  we 
must  turn  to  the  kind  of  institutions 
which  are  claiming  their  attention  and 
their  interest.  To  get  the  picture  of 


our  modem  community,  it  might  be 
well  to  c<»itrast  it  with  the  typical 
community  organization  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago. 

It  seems  hard  for  us  to  realize  that 
the  character  of  the  average  commu- 
uity  has  changed  so  radically  in  the 
last  thirty-five  years.  Before  1910, 
there  were  three  major  institutions  in 
every  community  which  molded  the 
lives  of  the  children  within  it.  The 
church  was  a  center  for  spiritual,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  some  social  activity. 
Relatively  more  persons  went  to 
church,  and  children  went  to  Sunday 
School  and  participated  in  young 
people’s  activities  under  church  guid¬ 
ance.  The  public  school  was  not  only 
the  place  for  learning,  but  it  also 
served  as  a  social  center  frequently. 
Social  events,  and  the  activities  of 
various  community  organizations  were 
centered  in  the  school.  At  that  time, 
also,  the  home  was  a  place  to  live  and 
to  entertain  friends,  in  frequent  in¬ 
formal  occasions.  Of  course,  there  was 
the  town  loafing  place,  and  there  were 
some  phases  of  community  life  where 
influences  were  not  exactly  constrac- 
tive,  but  the  community  probably  had 
a  curfew  bell  which  called  all  children 
and  youth  home  about  nine  o’clock, 
which  represented  some  social  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

Today  our  communities  are  differ¬ 
ent.  Our  children  do  not  attend 
church  activities  as  much  as  formerly, 
and  they  do  not  have  as  much  of  the 
benefit  of  guidance  of  that  type.  The 
school  has  many  activities  associated 
with  it,  but  parents  do  not  have  the 
closer  relationship  with  the  school  they 
used  to  have,  and  few  children  today 
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get  the  personal  guidance  and  atten-  attention  by  those  interested  in  this 
tion  which  the  school  offered  a  genera-  phase  of  youth  development.  The 
tion  ago.  Homes  today  are  not  recre-  studies  of  Thurstone  and  his  concin- 
ational  nor  social  centers  for  children,  sions  concerning  the  effect  of  the  mo- 
for  most  parents  are  too  busy  with  tion  picture  upon  the  attitudes  of 
their  own  affairs,  or  have  resigned  youth  are  significant  in  the  problem 
themselves  to  the  idea  that  children  of  personality  development.  Also, 
can  not  be  kept  at  home  for  their  lei-  Stoddard  has  found  that  what  chil- 
sure  time  activities.  In  other  words,  dren  see  in  the  movies  they  tend  to 
these  three  major  institutions  have  accept  as  true, 
suffered  a  serious  decline  in  their  im-  A.  second  new  instrument  in  the 
portance  in  the  development  of  the  be-  education  of  children  and  youth  in  the 
havior  patterns,  the  attitudes  and  the  really  fundamental  aspects  of  living  is 
emotional  life  of  youth.  This  decline  the  radio.  The  effect  of  this  new  edu- 
has  not  come  about  by  chance,  but  cational  instrument,  with  its  serial 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  competing  thrillers,  its  portrayal  of  home  and 
agencies  which  we  have  brought  into  family  life  in  distorted  ways,  and  the 
our  communities.  These  new  instru-  popularity  of  the  ‘soap  opera’  pro¬ 
men  ts  of  education  and  training  of  grams  is  yet  to  be  determined  experi- 
our  youth  have  gradually  become  the  mentally,*  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
primary  sources  of  education  of  youth  Jt  ig  an  instrument  which  is  having  a 
in  terms  of  their  attitudes  toward  va-  large  influence  on  the  emotional  and 
rious  forms  of  behavior,  and  toward  social  development  of  children.  To- 
themselves,  and  in  shaping  the  pattern  jg  a  part  of  the  child’s  world 

of  their  lives.  of  stimulation,  very  different  from 

New  Forces  of  StimukUion  anything  present  a  generation  ago. 

The  first  of  these  new  educational  When  investigators  discover  more 
institutions  from  which  the  modern  adequate  means  of  studying  the  prob- 
generation  learns  is  the  motion  pic-  lem,  the  automobile  as  used  today 
ture.  With  the  advantage  of  high  will  be  found  to  be  an  important 
emotional  appeal  and  the  ability  to  in  the  training  of  modem 

take  the  youth  into  areas  of  behavior,  youth.  The  automobile  opens  to  mod- 
vicariously,  which  his  local  commu-  ern  youth  many  avenues  of  behavior 
nity  does  not  afford,  the  modern  talk-  which  were  not  available  to  his  par¬ 
ing  picture  must  be  listed  as  one  of  ents.  Not  only  is  it  a  convenient 
the  primary  forces  in  the  lives  of  means  of  transportation  away  from 
youth  today.  The  study  of  Edgar  home,  and  away  from  the  confines  of 
Dale*  concerning  the  types  of  pictures  the  more  or  less  supervised  oommuni- 
which  are  produced  and  their  desira-  ty,  but  also  it  offers  other  opportuni- 
bility  for  children  must  be  given  some  ties  which  youth  are  not  slow  to  ap- 

S  D«le,  Bdgar,  "Child  Welfare  and  the  Cinema,”  "Knffileh  Journal”  (Hirh  School  and  Col¬ 
lege  Kditlon),  26:  668-706,  Nov.,  19S7.  A  reaurae  of  aome  of  the  work  done  in  the  fleld  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  movlea. 

4  Crane,  Vernon,  "Are  the  Programa  They  Like  Bad  for  Them?"  "Parenta  Masaalne,” 
15:  S2-SS,  April,  1*40. 
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preciate.  The  freedom  we  give  our 
youth  with  our  automobiles,  before 
they  have  demonstrated  ability  to  use 
proper  judgment  and  restraint,  is  one 
evidence  of  how  far  we  have  aban¬ 
doned  any  real  hope  of  prevention  of 
behavior  and  emotional  diflSculties  in 
our  children. 

Aside  from  these  major  instru¬ 
ments,  new  in  our  generation,  we  have 
the  development  of  the  road-side  tav¬ 
erns,  the  public  dance  halls,  and  other 
areas  of  commercial  and  unsupervised 
leisure  time  activities,  on  a  scale 
which  we  would  not  have  dreamed 
about  a  generation  ago.  Without  be¬ 
ing  a  moralist  or  an  idealist,  one  can 
see  that  the  pathway  to  a  normal, 
wholesome  and  stable  personality  is 
^lled  with  obstacles  today  which  nei¬ 
ther  parents  nor  collective  society 
know  how  to  combat. 

We  shall  have  these  new  instru¬ 
ments  with  us,  and  we  would  not  con¬ 
sider  eliminating  them.  Properly 
controlled,  they  are  potentially  power¬ 
ful  in  the  improvement  of  human  wel¬ 
fare,  but  they  have  emerged,  with 
little  restraint  or  control  by  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  social  group  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  we  have  felt  hopeless  before 
them.  Today  we  are  wondering  about 
the  home,  the  church  and  the  school, 
and  their  relatively  diminishing  im- 
jK)rtance  in  the  lives  of  adolescents, 
in  competition  with  these  forces  in 
our  communities. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  these  new  interests  and  activities 
of  youth  is  the  lack  of  any  stabilizing 
influence.  These  new  instruments  of 
education  all  attack  the  child  from 


different  angles,  and  none  of  them 
producea  any  oonsistent  constructive 
purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  It 
is  a  disorganization  of  influence,  tend¬ 
ing  more  toward  distraction  and  frus¬ 
tration  than  toward  goals  of  effective 
living.  Youth  who  spend  most  of 
their  leisure  time  in  activities  under 
the  stimulation  of  these  new  instru¬ 
ments  are  not  stimulated  to  high  pur¬ 
poses  in  living,  nor  to  any  adequate 
philosophy  of  life. 

When  the  church,  the  home,  and 
the  school  ceased  to  be  the  dominant 
forces  in  our  impressionable  youth, 
with  them  went  the  best  instruments 
for  providing  the  foundation  for  eval¬ 
uating  life  which  individuals  must 
have.  The  church  with  its  idealism, 
the  home  with  its  security  and  affec¬ 
tion  produced  through  closer  inter¬ 
weaving  of  human  lives,  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  social  relationships  in 
the  school  houses,  were  the  stabilizing 
forces  stimulating  normal  personality 
and  mental  healthfulness  in  tl)e  gen¬ 
eration  gone  by.  There  was  something 
in  those  programs  of  activity  and  wor¬ 
ship  and  association  which  gave  more 
meaning  to  life  and  more  time  for 
consideration  of  real  values  and  thus 
they  helped  the  child  to  a  stronger  an¬ 
chorage  for  his  own  living. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  new  in¬ 
struments  are  merely  the  products  of 
an  evolving  society,  and  that  the  older 
institutions  which  were  the  basis  of 
child  training  had  to  pass,  and  are 
now  obsolete.  This  is  a  practical  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  is  happening.  How¬ 
ever,  if  society  can  not  control  the  in¬ 
struments  of  child  training  which  it 
creates,  and  bring  them  to  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  constructive  contribution  to  hu- 
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man  welfare,  there  can  be  no  solution 
to  our  problem.  It  may  take  a  few 
years  for  us  to  realize  the  power  of 
these  new  instruments,  and  to  know 
how  to  direct  them  into  proper  ohaii* 
nela,  but  it  is  one  of  the  tasks  which 
lies  ahead  in  the  problem  of  develop* 
icg  stronger  perscmalities  in  our 
youth.  When  we  talk  of  emotional 
disorders,  delinquency,  and  distorted 
attitudes  and  ideas  concerning  life 
and  self,  we  must  bring  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  the  strong  forces  which  help  to 
create  them.  None  of  these  problems 
can  be  scdved  merely  by  working  with 
children  and  counselling  adolescents. 
They  are  proUems  which  must  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  community  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  generation  which  is  develop¬ 
ing,  with  the  point  of  view  that  pre¬ 
vention  is  the  only  real  solution  to  the 
problem  of  personality  breakdown. 

As  we  take  a  glance  over  the  history 
of  man,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  we  are 
in  diflSculty  now.  Up  to  a  generation 
ago,  man  changed  his  method  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  general  nature  of  his  so¬ 
cial  organization  rather  slowly.  With¬ 
in  our  generation,  inventions  and  new 
instruments  for  transportation,  enter¬ 
tainment,  leisure  time  activity,  mass 
production  of  all  kinds,  including 
pulp  magazines  and  books,  have  sud¬ 
denly  revolutionized  our  social  struc¬ 
ture.  There  were  some  intimations  of 
the  changing  forces  in  advance,  but 
we  were  unprepared  for  the  problems 
which  came  with  these  forces,  and 
there  will  be  a  rather  long  period  of 
adjustment  to  their  effects.  The  mod¬ 
em  era,  or  our  streamlined  civiliza¬ 


tion,  or  our  mechanized  world,  call  it 
what  you  will, — is  a  revolution  so  vast 
that  we  will  be  trying  to  understand 
it  and  to  catch  up  with  it  in  terms  of 
human  values  for  a  long  time.  It  hu 
produced  a  tenseness  of  living,  a  com¬ 
plexity  of  problems  and  a  confusion 
of  values  which  will  not  easily  be  eli¬ 
minated.  This  is  the  environment  of 
youth  today. 

Communities  Can  Meet  This 
Challenge 

The  situation  is  not  hopeless.  We 
have  the  framework  for  finding  our¬ 
selves  once  more.  The  international, 
political  and  economic  difficulties  will 
some  day  be  improved.  The  ability 
of  this  nation  to  maintain  the  kind  of 
culture  which  will  be  permanent  and 
strong  in  terms  of  effective  personali¬ 
ties  and  healthful  living  depends  upon 
what  we  do  in  our  local  communities 
to  produce  more  of  those  strong  per¬ 
sonalities.  Through  concerted  efforts 
to  revitalize  the  h<Mne,  the  church  and 
the  school,  and  to  create  additional 
constructive  forces,  we  can  compete 
with  those  new  institutions  which  now 
arc  so  important  in  the  development 
of  our  children.  We  have  hardly 
scratched  the  surface  in  our  cx)mmu- 
nities  in  organizing  and  sponsoring 
boys  and  girls  club  work,  scouts,  recre- 
ati<mal  centers  and  similar  types  of 
programs.®  Also,  there  is  much  we 
can  do  to  free  our  communities  of  the 
undesirable  features  of  the  new  in¬ 
struments  which  we  have  discussed. 
Communities  tolerate  whatever  abuses 
are  made  of  children,  because  of  in- 


5  Bursch.  Jaircs  F.,  "Home  and  Community  Condltfona  Related  to  Pupil  Maladjustment." 
"National  E»«mentary  Principal  Tearbook."  15th,  16: 8S0-3.  Stanton.  Edgar  A.,  "Bffectivenaaa 
of  Character-building  Agencies.'*  "Eaementary  ^hool  Journal."  40:  124-31,  October,  1939.  A 
•tudy  of  community  agenclea  and  their  effect  upon  children. 
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difference  to  the  problem.  We  have 
turned  most  of  the  leisure  time  ac¬ 
tivity  of  our  children  over  to  oOTimer- 
cial  interests  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  for  this  we  are  paying  a  high 
price.  We  cannot  continue  to  dele¬ 
gate  the  training  of  youth  to  such  in¬ 
terests,  for  it  is  improbable  that  the 
profit  motive  and  proper  personality 
development  follow  the  same  line. 
The  rearing  of  children  is  a  major 
task  of  parents  and  communities,  and 
one  which  takes  energy,  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  thought.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  community,  adequate  per¬ 
sonality  development  is  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  determination  of  which  values 
and  which  influences  shall  be  encour¬ 
aged,  and  then  creating  in  our  com¬ 
munities  thb  type  of  agencies  which 
will  have  the  power  to  attract  youth 
to  them. 

In  the  proportion  that  we  have 
these  problems  of  youth, — delinquen¬ 
cy,  confusion  of  attitudes  and  ideas, 
emotional  instability,  and  personal  in¬ 
effectiveness, — we  have  need  for  care¬ 


ful  examination  of  the  developmental 
resources  of  our  communities.  A  care¬ 
fully  planned  community  program, 
aided  by  more  adequate  early  train¬ 
ing  in  the  home  can  improve  the  gen¬ 
eral  quality  of  behavior  patterns  of 
our  youth.  Many  homes  today  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  they  cannot  do  the  job 
alone  —  there  are  too  many  other 
homes  where  parents  are  incapable  or 
indifferent,  or  both,  and  children  from 
these  homes  become  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  stimulation  for  all  children. 
A  community,  because  we  are  so  close¬ 
ly  knit  together  today,  becomes  in  a 
sense  a  large  family,  and  weakness 
within  part  of  it  affects  the  whole 
structure.  It  is  the  importance  of  this 
fact  which  makes  it  necessary  for  ev¬ 
ery  parent,  no  matter  how  much  con¬ 
fidence  he  has  in  his  ability  to  train 
his  children,  to  recognise  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  the  community  environ¬ 
ment  will  determine  the  general  level 
of  youth  developed  in  it,  and  that  all 
children  are  to  some  d^ree  influenced 
by  the  agencies  operating  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 


MEASUREMENT  IN  PERSONALITY 

Willis  W.  Claxk 

DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH  AND  GUIDANCE 
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7.  The  Problem 

HE  extent  of  maladjustment  in 
modern  civilization  is  little  short 
of  appalling.  While  in  many 
countries,  the  church,  the  educational 
world,  the  medical  profession,  and 
many  other  agencies  struggle  to  make 
men  rational  and  cooperative,  race  is, 
nevertheless,  arrayed  against  race,  na¬ 
tion  against  nation,  group  against 
group,  and  individual  against  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  inmates  of  hospitals  for  the  in¬ 
sane  and  institutions  for  the  detention 
of  delinquents  and  criminals,  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  these  conditions,  are  counted 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Other 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  confused, 
ineffective,  or  otherwise  unsuccessful 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  uncertainties  of  modem  liv¬ 
ing. 

Our  failures  in  early  child  training 
must  bear  a  large  part  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  harvest.  Every  living 
being  has  adjustment  problems,  but 
we  have  largely  ignored  this  fact. 
Children  quarrel,  lie,  steal,  bully,  and 
otherwise  give  evidence  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties  because  they  have  not  been 
aided  in  learning  better  ways  of  solv¬ 
ing  their  problems.  For  years  they 
were  punished  in  the  attempt  to  elimi¬ 
nate  these  evidences  of  difficulty;  to¬ 
day  they  frequently  enjoy  too  much 
freedom  to  do  as  they  please  under  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  these  obvi¬ 
ous  maladjustments  are  self-liquidat¬ 


ing  proofs  of  growth  in  democratic 
living.  Unless  they  receive  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  they  require  in  childhood, 
they  can  hardly  escape  growing  up  in 
the  image  of  their  uneasy,  suspicious, 
competitive,  and  bungling  elders  whom 
they  imitate. 

Much  of  the  literature  of  character, 
personality,  and  adjustment  has  been 
confusing  to  students  and  laymen 
alike.  The  authors  of  much  of  it  have 
been  concerned  with  definitions  and 
descriptions  of  various  maladjustments 
without  any  attempt  to  deal  with  eti¬ 
ology  or  treatment.  Others  have  failed 
to  understand  that  ability  to  describe 
A'arious  maladjustments  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  does  not  carry  with  it  skill  in 
identifying  or  treating  these  malad¬ 
justments.  Perhaps  the  most  confus¬ 
ing  aspect  of  the  problem  has  been 
the  tendency  of  writers  to  treat  the 
subject  in  terms  of  vague  and  often 
conflicting  generalities  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  analyze  it  into  constitu¬ 
ent,  identifiable,  functional  elements 
which  appear  to  be  essential  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attack. 

II.  A  Method  of  Attack 
To  measure  the  quality  of  adjust¬ 
ment  we  must  count  evidences  (fa¬ 
vorable  and  unfavorable)  of  this  ad¬ 
justment.  But  we  must  be  able  to 
identify  these  evidences  before  we  can 
count  them.  This  problem,  in  turn, 
leads  to  the  analysis  of  gross  conduct 
patterns  to  discover  how  adjustments 
and  maladjustments  originate. 
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Recognizing  the  dangers  of  over¬ 
simplification,  the  following  brief 
statement  is  offered  as  the  point  of 
departure  in  differentiating  the  prob¬ 
lem: 

1.  All  human  beings  have  urges, 
drives,  or  needs,  both  physiological 
and  social. 

2.  All  human  beings  meet  obsta¬ 
cles  in  satisfying  these  urges,  drives, 
or  needs. 

3.  Some  of  these  obstacles,  in 
turn,  are  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  emotional  conflicts. 

4.  If  the  obstacles  are  overcome, 
the  emotional  conflicts  resolved,  and 
the  urges,  drives,  or  needs  are  satis¬ 
fied,  the  individual  achieves  adjust¬ 
ment  in  these  respects.  This  adjust¬ 
ment  may  not  be  socially  desirable, 
bat  it  may  satisfy  the  individual’s  felt 
need. 

5.  If  obstacles  cannot  be  over¬ 
come,  emotional  conflicts  cannot  be  re¬ 
solved,  and  urges,  drives,  or  needs 
cannot  be  satisfied,  the  individual  be¬ 
comes  maladjusted  in  these  respects. 

Under  these  circumstances,  human 
beings  may  react  in  so  many  different 
ways  that  the  nature  and  significance 
of  these  reactions  have  for  a  long  time 
been  extremely  confusing  to  students 
of  personality.  However,  they  have 
been  differentiated,  described,  and 
classified  by  several  students,  and  may 
be  identified  in  conduct  patterns.  One 
classification  contains  the  following 
items  which  are  known  as  mental  or 
adjustment  mechanisms:* 


1.  Compensation 

2.  Rationalization 

3.  Substituted  Activities 

4.  Identification 

5.  Projection 

6.  Egocentrism 

7.  Sympathism 

8.  Regression 

9.  Dissociation 

10.  Repression 

11.  N^ativism 

12.  Phantasy 

The  above  mechanisms  are  arranged 
in  their  general  order  of  desirability ; 
hence  their  identification  in  conduct 
constitutes,  in  itself,  one  type  of  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  quality  of  adjustment. 

III.  Tests  and  Questionnaires 

However,  a  study  of  the  conditions 
and  problems  under  which  various 
mechanisms  are  manifested  reveals 
very  complex  patterns  of  causation. 
This  has  led  those  interested  in  the 
measurement  of  personality  to  study 
the  extent  to  which  specific  identifiable 
elements  of  conduct  are  evidences  of 
adjustment  and  maladjustment,  and 
to  present  these  elements  in  question 
form  in  tests  and  questionnaires.  The 
use  of  these  tests  and  questionnaires 
then  enables  teachers  and  parents  rela¬ 
tively  untrained  in  personality  mea¬ 
surement,  to  obtain  data  which  are 
useful  in  identifying  hidden  causes  of 
maladjustment  and  planning  remedial 
personality  procedures. 

Among  the  large  number  of  such 
tests  available  for  the  purpose  is  the 
California  Test  of  Personality.*  It 


1  See  Tiegs,  Ernest  W.,  and  Kats,  Barney,  "Mental  Hygiene  In  Eklucatlon,  New  Tork:  The 
Ronald  Press  Company.  1941,  Chapter  3.  "The  Struggle  for  Integrity:  Compromise  or  Disaster," 
for  deflnltions,  descriptions,  and  case  illustrations. 

2  Thorpe,  Louis  P.,  Clark.  Willis  W.,  and  Tlegs.  Ek-nest  W.,  The  California  Test  of  Person¬ 
ality,  Los  Angeles,  The  California  Teat  Bureau,  1940. 
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consists  of  five  series,  from  primary  to 
adult.  It  tests  twelve  different  areas 
of  adjustment  as  follows: 
Self-Adjustment 

1.  Self-Reliance 

2.  Sense  of  Personal  Worth 

3.  Sense  of  Personal  Freedom 

4.  Feelings  of  Belonging 

5.  Withdrawing  Tendencies 

6.  Nervous  Tendencies 

Social  Adjustment 

1.  Social  Standards 

2.  ’  Social  Skills 

3.  Anti-social  Tendencies 

4.  Family  Relations 

5.  School  (or  occupational)  Rela¬ 
tions 

6.  Community  Relations 

The  scores  on  each  of  the  twelve 
components  may  be  compared  with 
norms  of  adjustment  for  similar  indi¬ 
viduals  in  general.  The  data  of  each 
of  the  various  series  of  the  test  may 
then  be  resolved  into  six  major  cate¬ 
gories,  as  follow,  for  treatment: 

1.  Changing  undesirable  habit  pat¬ 
terns 

2.  Correcting  erroneous  beliefs 
and  attitudes 

3.  Dealing  with  unfavorable  envi¬ 
ronment 

4.  .  Modifying  undesirable  forms  of 
a*  tempted  adjustment 


6.  Elimination  of  physical  and 
nervous  difficulties 

6.  Recognition  and  recording  of 
apparent  mental  disorder 

The  test  manual  contains  detailed 
suggestions  for  handling  problems  in 
each  cat^ory. 

The  Guilford*  S-T-D-C-R  Inven¬ 
tory  measures  social  introversion, 
thinking  introversion,  depression,  cy¬ 
cloid  tendencies,  and  rhath3ania,  and 
covers  that  area  of  personality  gener-T 
ally  included  in  the  concept  of  intr<vf 
version-extroversion.  It  has  been  care¬ 
fully  validated  through  factor  analy¬ 
sis  technique,  and  should  prove  verj 
helpful  to  students  of  personality. 

Among  other  good  available  person¬ 
ality  tests  are  those  of  Joel,*  Bell,* 
and  Bemreuter,*  all  of  which  have 
been  widely  and  successfully  used. 

None  of  these  instruments  is  free 
from  faults.  However,  the  results  of 
failure  to  deal  adequately  with  pe^ 
sonality  difficulties  is  too  serious  to 
wait  for  perfection.  In  this  field,  as 
in  all  others,  we  must  use  the  beet 


techniques  available,  and  improve  our 
instruments  through  use.  Immediate 
and  significant  gains  can  be  made  in 
aiding  children  and  youth  if  teachers 
use  the  tests  now  available. 


S  Guilford.  J.  P..  “An  Inventory  of  Ftactore  8-P-D-C-R,"  Beverly  Hllla,  Calif.,  Sheridan 
Supply  Co..  1940. 

4  Joel,  Walther,  “Behavior  Maturity  Blank,”  Loe  Anselee,  Calif.,  The  Gutenberc  Press,  1919. 

5  Bell,  H.  M.,  ‘The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory.”  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  Stanford 
University  Press.  19S4. 

<  Bemreuter,  R.  G.,  The  Personality  Inventory,  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  19S5. 

See  also  Tiem,  Ernest  W.,  and  Kats,  Barney,  “Mental  Hystene  In  Ekiucatlon.”  New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1941,  Chapter  U,  "Measurlnc  and  Interpreting  Improvement  In 
Personality  Adjustment.” 
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The  training  of  children  necessi¬ 
tates  an  understanding  of  how 
their  personalities  develop,  and 
necessitates  ability  in  influencing  their 
behavior.  This  discussion  of  child 
training  should  be  helpful  to  teachers 
in  guiding  children,  and  should  be 
helpful  to  them  in  counseling  parents 
who  need  and  often  seek  their  advice. 

The  personality  of  the  child  con¬ 
sists  of  his  attributes  and  characteris¬ 
tic  reactions.  Many  of  his  character¬ 
istic  reactions  are  largely  acquired: 
not  purposively  as  he  acquires  much 
of  his  information  and  many  of  his 
skills,  but  incidentally  to  the  making 
of  adjustments.  They  are  resultants 
of  varied  and  repeated  experiences. 
I’hus,  to  be  instrumental  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  children’s  personality,  a 
teacher  or  parent  must  be  versed  in  the 
science  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  getting 
children  to  make  wholesome  adjust¬ 
ments. 

When  parents  inquire,  “Why  does 
my  child  fail  in  school  ?”  the  correct 
answer  sometimes  would  be  “He  fails 
because  he  has  not  learned  to  rely  up¬ 
on  himself.”  Great  as  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  parents  to  care  properly 
for  children,  it  is  no  greater  than  is 
their  responsibility  to  train  children 
to  care  for  themselves  in  a  gradually 
increasing  number  of  things  and  to 
gradually  increasing  degrees.  Basic 
to  self-reliance  is  self-confidence, 
which  is  an  outcome  of  encouragement 


and  successful  performance.  Althou^ 
most  of  us  have  observed  that  encour¬ 
agement  and  successful  performance 
seems  to  give  children  confidence  in 
themselves,  we  like  to  have  our  ob¬ 
servation  verified  by  a  scientific  study. 
Jn  a  recent  experiment,'  children  who 
lacked  confidence  in  solving  problems 
were  first  given  easy  problems,  and 
were  given,  always  with  encourage¬ 
ment  but  without  actual  assistance, 
progressively  difficult  problems.  They 
achieved,  as  you  might  expect,  a  high 
level  of  individual  work. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  through  the 
development  of  self-confidence,  but 
aJso  through  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  waiting  up¬ 
on  themselves  that  children  become 
self-reliant.  Most  children  take  pride 
in  growing  up  —  in  beo(Mning  more 
and  more  self-sufiicient  —  and  need 
only  opportunities  to  do  so.  But  some 
parents,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
keep  their  children  from  becoming 
duly  independent  of  them.  They  may 
do  so  because  of  over-solicitude.  Over- 
solicitous  parents,  direct,  help  and 
protect  their  children  to  the  extent  that 
they  always  anticipate  and  await  such 
care.  Parents  may  also  keep  their 
children  from  becoming  somewhat  in¬ 
dependent  of  them  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  being  needed.  All  of  us  like 
to  feel  needed,  and  when  we  feel  whol¬ 
ly  dispensable,  we  take  little  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  living.  The  desire  to  be  need- 


1  Keister,  M.  B.,  ‘The  Behavior  of  Touna  Children  in  Pailnre.”  State  Universitjr  of  Iowa, 
Child  Welfare  Department,  14;  2S-8S,  IMS. 
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cd  may  make  a  parent  coddle  children 
against  his  better  judgment  as  to  their 
welfare.  Often  parents  who  have  in¬ 
adequate  marital  relationships  keep 
their  children  extremely  dependent  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  to  evoke  un¬ 
usual  affection  from  them.  There  are 
also  parents  who  hold  their  children 
in  rigid  subjection  for  the  satisfaction 
of  exercising  control.  A  dominated 
child  is  as  likely  to  be  deficient  in  self- 
reliance  as  is  the  child  that  is  always 
spared  the  necessity  of  relying  upon 
himself.  To  make  children  self-reli¬ 
ant,  neither  coddle  nor  cow  them ;  but 
build  up  their  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves,  make  them  feel  a  need  of  rely¬ 
ing  upon  themselves,  and  let  them  feel 
free,  within  limits,  to  act  independent¬ 
ly.  Nursery  school  practices  afford 
splendid  examples  of  such  training  in 
self-reliance. 

Self-reliance  implies  initiative,  but 
the  development  of  initiative  merits 
special  consideration.  Furthering  chil¬ 
dren’s  initiative  in  activity  of  one  type 
or  another  involves  having  them  expe¬ 
rience  satisfaction  in  that  activity. 
One  of  the  satisfactions  that  we  can 


sidered  to  be,  of  especial  significanot^B 
among  his  fellow  men!  There  are^H 
many  ways  in  which  a  teacher  or  par-B 
ent  can  enable  children  to  achieve  in 
their  work  a  sense  of  personal  worth. 

A  mother  once  lamented  to  me  that 
her  daughter  had  no  interest  in  doing 
work  of  the  home,  and  asked,  ‘‘Why 
is  it?”  In  talking  with  her  I  found 
that  she  gave  her  daughter  little  free¬ 
dom  to  exercise  her  own  ingenuity. 
This  mother  failed  to  realize  that  chil¬ 
dren  cannot  take  pride  in  work  in 
which  they  are  made  subservient  to  a 
plan  that  is  not  their  own  or  in  which 
they  do  not  share;  in  which  they  are 
but  the  instruments  of  their  parents. 

To  be  always  told  what  to  do,  how  to 
do  it  and  when  to  do  it  is  as  mortify¬ 
ing  to  a  child  as  to  an  adult.  Had 
the  daughter  been  permitted  to  plan 
or  to  share  in  the  planning  of  some  of 
the  work  of  the  home,  she  might  have 
taken  pride  in  such  work.  To  get  chil¬ 
dren  to  apply  themselves  to  their  work 
in  the  home  or  in  the  school,  enable 
tnem  to  achieve  through  it,  in  one  way 
or  another,  a  sense  of  personal  worth.* 
Another  satisfaction  that  well-planned  ! 


enable  children  to  enjoy  in  any  of  activity  in  the  home  or  school  may  af- 
their  activities  is  a  sense  of  personal  ford  children  is  change  of  experience.* 
worth.  And  children  are  intensely  And  activity  that  affords  children  this 
eager,  as  all  of  us  are,  for  such  satis-  satisfaction,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  per- 
faction.  How  hard  man  struggles  to  sonal  worth,  greatly  stimulates  their 
avoid  a  feeling  of  worthlessness;  to  development  of  initiative, 
achieve  a  feeling  of  importance !  How  Often  a  teacher  or  parent  is  con- 
insistently  he  demands  that  his  worth  fronted  with  the  problem  of  making 
be  acknowledged !  How  high  he  places  an  unsocial  child  more  social.  To  be- 
humankind  in  the  order  of  existence !  come  social,  a  child  must  be  acceptable 
And  how  much  he  prides  himself  to  other  children.  Self-reliance  is  es- 
when  he  finds  that  he  is,  and  is  con-  sential  to  being  liked,  but  there  are 

J  White.  Wendell,  "The  Psychology  of  Dealing  with  People,”  Revised  Edition,  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1941. 

S  White.  Wendell.  "The  Psychology  of  Making  Life  Interesting."  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1999. 
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also  other  factors  determining  whether 
a  child  will  be  acceptable  to  other  chil¬ 
dren.  An  important  factor  in  making  a 
child  acceptable  is  .unselfishness.  Fail¬ 
ure  in  stimulating  children  to  be  gen¬ 
erous  is  frequently  due  to  having  made 
a  wrong  approach ;  to  having  told  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  should  often  sacrifice 
‘.heir  own  interests  in  favor  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  other  persons,  or  to  having 
told  them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do 
certain  things  of  benefit  to  a  parent 
or  to  another  child.  Children  become 
generous  primarily  when  they  learn 
through  experience,  as  most  of  us 
learn,  sooner  or  later,  that  it  is  only 
'i’hen  we,  in  one  way  or  another,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  other  per¬ 
sons  that  we  ourselves  achieve  genuine 
happiness.  No  child  can  ly»  completely 
selfish  after  he  has  once  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  of  some  little  help  to 
a  parent  or  teacher  or  to  another  child. 
To  further  generosity  on  the  part  of 
children,  have  them  experience  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  doing  little  favors,  of 
sharing  candy  or  toys,  or  of  giving  a 
present  or  of  participating  in  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  a  party.  Children,  being  prone 
to  imitate,  often  perform  acts  of  gen¬ 
erosity  that  they  see  parents  or  teach¬ 
ers  perform;  but  it  is  only  as  they 
learn  through  direct  experience  that 
they  can  achieve  personal  satisfactions 
through  generosity  that  they  become 
generous  personalities. 

Can  a  child  seek  self-gratification 
without  being  selfish  ?  Certainly.  The 
selfish  person,  child  or  adult,  is  not 
one  who  seeks  gratification  by  serving 
the  needs  of  other  persons;  he  is  one 
who  seeks  gratificaton  without  regard 


for  others.  Moreover,  self-interest  is 
basic  to  generosity,  for  man  is  moti¬ 
vated  directly  by  his  owi  needs;  not 
by  the  needs  of  other  persons.  But, 
although  always  driven  directly  by 
self-interest,  man  often  works  for  so¬ 
cial  betterment  of  his  contemporaries 
or  of  future  generations  because  he 
has  found  that  in  doing  so  he  achieves 
genuine  gratification  of  his  own  needs, 
especially  of  his  need  of  a  sense  of 
persoiial  worth. 

Cooperativeness,  as  well  as  self- 
reliance  and  generosity,  is  essential  to 
an  adequate  social  life,  and  is  likewise 
developed  as  it  gratifies  fundamental 
needs.  In  his  experimental  study  of 
cooperation  and  competition.  Mailer 
concludes  that  cooperation  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  environmental  factors;  that 
it  is  a  habit  pattern  acquired  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  general  laws  of 
learning.  He  adds: 

The  frequent  staging  of  contests,  the 
constant  emphasis  upon  the  making  and 
breaking  of  records,  and  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  heroic  individual  achievement 
and  championship  in  our  present  educa¬ 
tional  system  lead  toward  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  habit  of  competitiveness.  The 
child  is  trained  to  look  at  the  members 
of  his  group  as  constant  competitors  and 
urged  to  put  forth  a  maximum  effort  to 
excel  them.  The  lack  of  practice  in 
group  activities  and  community  projects 
in  which  the  child  works  with  his  fel¬ 
lows  for  a  common  goal  precludes  the 
formation  of  habits  of  cooperativeness 
and  group  loyalty.* 

It  is  not  competitiveness  but  the 
habit  of  competitiveness  that  should 
be  discouraged  in  the  interest  of  co¬ 
operativeness.  Some  competition  has 
merit,  and  some  is  inevitable;  but  a 
degree  of  cooperativeness  is,  of  course. 


4  IfaJIer,  Julius  Bemtird,  “Cooperation  and  Competition,'*  p.  IM,  New  York,  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Teachers  Colleae,  Columbia  University,  IMS. 
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indiRpensable  to  happiness.  The  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  some  children  experi¬ 
ence  in  successful  competition  is  likely 
to  blind  them  to  the  possible  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  cooperation.  Hence,  if  they 
are  to  become  cooperative,  they  must 
have  many  satisfying  experiences  in 
cooperation. 

jSTo  less  important  than  other  fac¬ 
tors  in  making  children  social  are  op¬ 
portunity  for  social  activity  an(^  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  such  activity.  The  social 
satisfaction  of  children  is  not  prima¬ 
rily  the  satisfaction  of  being  together ; 
if  is  primarily  the  satisfaction  of  do¬ 
ing  things  together,  or  of  performing 
before  a  group  or  witnessing  the  per¬ 
formances  of  other  children.  In  an 
experiment  with  young  children,  Cock¬ 
rell  found  that  children  who  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  much  play  material  were  most 
social,  and  that  their  behavior  was  of 
p  high  order.®  As  children  become 
older,  proficiency  in  doing  things  of 
interest  to  other  children  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  important  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  social  life.  It  is  usually 
children  who  have  no  talents  that  are 
outside  of  the  social  life  of  other  chil¬ 
dren.  Those  who  can  do  something 
that  other  children  like  are  not  apt  to 
seek  solitude  nor  to  be  elbowed  out  of 
the  group.  By  seeing  that  children 
develop  ability  in  things  that  other 
children  enjoy,  you  make  them  inter¬ 
ested  in  companionship  and  make  this 
companionship  wanted.  Anderson, 
speaking  of  his  clinical  experiences, 
says: 

The  social  relationships  of  withdrawn 
snd  unsocial  children  are  not  improved 


by  telling  them  to  be  more  social,  or 
even  by  inviting  other  children  to  their 
parties.  In  my  observation,  the  best 
procedure  is  to  examine  the  child’s  own  ■ 
repertoire  in  order  to  find  a  skill  or  po¬ 
tentiality  that,  if  developed,  will  give 
the  child  prestige  in  hie  own  group.g 
Thus,  one  withdrawn  boy  had  mu^  I 
musical  training  because  his  mother  val-  I 
ued  piano-playing  highly.  But  his  as-  ^ 
sociates  did  not  regard  piano-playing  as 
significant.  We  persuaded  the  mother  - 
to  purchase  a  trombone  for  him ;  shortly  - 
he  was  playing  in  the  school  orchestra 
and  mingling  with  the  other  boys.  The 
trombone-playing  won  their  respect  and  \ 
made  associations  possible.  This  is  an  h 
indirect  rather  than  a  direct  approach 
to  building  social  relations  and  is  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  practice  found  effective  sj 
b}  many  adults.  A  strongly  developed 
interest,  hobby,  or  activity  facilitates 
the  making  of  social  contacts.®  ; 

The  social  relationships  of  children  , 

of  different  families  depends  much 
upon  the  social  relationships  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  their  parents.  For  children 
of  a  community  to  have  an  adequate 
social  life,  their  parents  must  be  free 
of  antagonism,  or  they  must  permit 
and  encourage  their  children  to  disre¬ 
gard  parental  antagonisms. 

The  social  life  of  children  depends  * 
not  only  upon  their  acceptability  to  •  | 
other  children,  but  also  upon  their  ^ 
social  initiative.  Some  parents,  in¬ 
stead  of  encouraging  their  children, 
merely  tolerate  them  or  compare  them  1 
unfavorably  with  other  children,  and  i 
so  give  them  feelings  of  inferiority  { 
that  keep  down  their  social  initiative.  j 
Other  parents  deprive  their  children  ; 
of  opportunities  for  social  experiences  | 
in  which  they  could  succeed,  and  thus 
they  likewise  keep  their  children  from  j 


6  Cooipwll,  Duni-Loutoe,  “A  Study  of  the  Play  of  Children  of  Preechool  Are  by  an  Unob- 
aerred  Obaerver.”  Genetic  Paycholory  Monographa.**  17:S77-4fS,  Dec.,  19S5. 

S  Anderaon,  John  E.,  “The  Development  of  Social  Behavior."  American  Journal  of  Sod- 
olocy."  Voi.  XUV,  No.  S.  p.  S61.  May.  19S». 
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developing  aocial  initiative.  When 
ohildren  feel  appreciated,  by  parents 
and  teachers,  and  when  they  have  suc¬ 
cessful  experiences  with  other  chil¬ 
dren,  they  seem  to  develop  social  in¬ 
itiative  as  readily  as  the  children  in 
the  problem-solving  experiment,  that 
I  mentioned,  developed  initiative  in 
their  work. 

What  should  a  teacher  do,  or  advise 
parents  to  do,  to  keep  children  from 
staying  away  from  school  or  from  run¬ 
ning  away  from  home  ?  Truancy  can 
be  checked  only  when  we  understand 
its  causes.  The  child  who  strays 
away  from  school  or  vanishes  from 
home  may  do  so  to  escape  boredom  or 
to  see  what  comes  next  in  the  street 
and  to  what  the  street  leads.  Because 
of  the  drab  life  they  lead,  children  in 
tenement  or  in  slum  districts  are  es¬ 
pecially  apt  to  wander  the  streets  or 
highways  for  the  thrill  of  making  new 
observations  and  discoveries. 

Truancy  is  not  always  motivated 
wholly  by  the  desire  for  novel  experi¬ 
ences.  The  child  who  absents  himself 
from  school  may  do  so  as  a  protest 
against  not  being  made  the  center  of 
attention  there,  as  a  means  of  escap¬ 
ing  ridicule  for  failure  in  his  school 
work,  or  because  associates  dared  him 
to  “cut”  school.  To  many  youngsters 
it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  accept  a 
dare.  Children  may  stay  away  from 
school  also  because  of  failure  to  take 
school  attendance  seriously.  Parents 
who  disparage  the  methods  or  the 
subject-matter  of  the  school,  and  par¬ 
ents  who  frequently  keep  their  chil¬ 
dren  from  school,  tend  to  make  their 
children  indifferent  toward  regularity 
of  attendance.  Let  children  break  the 
habit  of  going  to  school  regularly,  and 


they  may  become  problem  cases  for 
truancy  officers.  The  child  who  leaves 
home  may  do  so  for  the  sake  of  adven¬ 
ture,  which  gives  him  a  sense  of  im¬ 
portance,  as  well  as  novel  experiences, 
or  he  may  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  parent,  toward  whom  he  feels 
revengeful,  worry  over  him.  An  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  causes  of  truancy 
suggests  the  many  necessary  steps  for 
its  prevention. 

Another  problem  that  troubles  many 
teachers  is  that  of  managing  negativ- 
istic  children  (children  who  refuse  to 
do  what  they  are  requested  to  do,  or 
who  do  the  direct  opposite)  or  that  of 
advising  parents  in  regard  to  doing  so. 
Children  may  enjoy  their  n^ativism 
because  through  it  they  achieve  feel¬ 
ings  of  independence,  or  get  attention. 
Although  the  attention  that  negativis- 
tic  children  get  is  usually  unfavorable 
attention,  such  attention  is  generally 
less  annoying  to  them  than  is  being 
utterly  ignored.  The  attention  that 
some  children  get  when  refusing,  for 
example,  to  eat  may  even  give  them 
as  much  pleasure  as  does  praise. 

Negativism  for  a  period  during  the 
third  or  fourth  year  after  birth  is  nor¬ 
mal,  and  is  a  factor  in  the  child’s  de¬ 
velopment.  At  this  age  the  child  dis¬ 
covers  and  takes  delight  in  his  ability 
to  direct  himself.  He  delights  as 
much  in  this  newly  discovered  abili^ 
as  he  delighted  in  his  first  realization 
of  being  able  to  walk  or  talk.  And, 
in  exercising  independence,  he  learns 
that  he  is  an  individual  able  to  act 
upon  his  own  decisions. 

A  teacher  or  parent  can,  by  a  little 
management,  get  on  quite  well  with  a 
normally  negativistic  child.  If  such 
a  child  tends  to  refuse  to  eat,  serve 
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him  small  portions,  and  let  him  have 
additional  portions  upon  his  insist¬ 
ence.  If  the  child  tends  to  refuse  to 
take  a  bath,  give  him  but  a  few  inches 
of  water,  and  more  if  he  insists,  as 
he  may,  upon  a  full  tub.  Letting  a 
normally  negativistic  child  have  but  a 
minimum  of  anything  is  frequently  an 
effective  means  of  getting  him  to  de¬ 
mand  more.  Often  you  can  get  a 
negativistic  child  to  react  favorably  to 
what  you  have  prepared,  procured,  or 
planned  for  him  by  saying,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  it,  “You  may  not  like  this.” 
Such  methods  of  dealing  with  children 
are  indirect:  they  enable  children  to 
feel,  when  doing  what  you  wish  them 
to  do,  that  they  are  acting  upon  their 
own  inclinations.  Every  teacher  and 
parent  needs  to  be  versatile  and  artful 
in  thus  leading  children  without 
leashes. 

Although  negativism  at  the  age  of 
three  or  four  is  a  normal  factor  in  the 
child’s  development,  the  outgrowing 
of  negativism  in  due  time  is  also  a 
factor.  You  can  often  check  nega¬ 
tivism  by  suggesting  to  the  child  that 
he  do  something  that  would  give  him 
jileasure.  You  might  say,  without 
warning,  “Take  this  nickel  and  buy 
yourself  an  ice-cream  cone,”  “Come 
with  me  and  I’ll  buy  you  a  new  pair 
of  shoes,”  or,  “Let’s  go  to  the  zoo.” 
Such  methods  are  effective  because 
they  teach  the  child  that  various  bene¬ 
fits  may  be  achieved  through  compli¬ 
ance  with  other  person’s  wishes. 

Negativism  is  often  prolonged,  or 
developed  again  after  the  normal  age 
for  negativism,  if  children  feel  ruled 
over  excessively.  How  can  teachers 
and  parents  exercise  the  necessary 


control  over  children  without  makii^ 
their  control  seem  excessive?  This 
they  can  do  by  giving  children  oocn- 
sionally  a  choice;  a  choice  of  what 
they  are  to  do,  or  a  choice  of  time  for 
doing  what  is  expected  of  them.  The 
giving  of  a  choice  lessens  the  feeling 
of  being  under  control,  and  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  can  be  used  widely  because 
the  achievement  of  many  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  school  or  home  does  not 
require  complete  regimentation  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Sometimes  you  can  give  the 
child  a  choice  so  broad  that  it  affords 
him  a  feeling  of  complete  freedom. 
In  waiving  occasionally  your  authority 
by  telling  children  to  do  what  they 
like,  or  to  use  their  own  judgment, 
3'ou  not  only  keep  your  authority  over 
them  from  becoming  oppressive;  you 
also  make  your  control  over  them  more 
enduring.  In  every  position  of  au¬ 
thority,  he  governs  longest  who  does 
not  govern  every  detail. 

Another  means  of  controlling  chil¬ 
dren  without  making  them  feel  ruled 
over  excessively  is  to  regularize  their 
life.  Serve  children  food  only  at  reg¬ 
ular  times,  and  they  will  tend  to  eat 
when  served,  and  will  tend  not  to  call 
for  food  at  other  times.  Have  them 
brush  their  teeth,  practice  music  les¬ 
sons,  get  up,  go  to  bed,  or  take  a  bath 
at  a  set  time,  and  they  will  tend  to  do 
so  at  every  recurrence  of  that  time  of 
day.  Any  human  activity  is  influenced 
somewhat  by  the  recurrence  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  time  for  engaging  in  that 
activity. 

By  managing  children  in  ways  that 
keep  them  from  feeling  ruled  over  ex¬ 
cessively,  a  teacher  or  parent  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  prevention  of  n^ativism. 
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Teachers,  in  all  of  their  work  with 
children,  and  in  all  of  their  counsel¬ 
ling  of  parents,  need  to  remember  that 
each  child  is  a  distinct  individual  aud 
that  its  training  should  be  adapted  to 
its  individual  nature.  But  teachers 
should  also  be  mindful  of  ways  in 
which  children  are  alike,  and  should 
manage  them  all  accordingly.  Not 
<mly  n^ativistic  children,  but  all  chil¬ 
dren,  like  to  feel  that  they  are  exei> 
cising  independence ;  that  they  are 
free  of  being  ruled  over  excessively. 
And  all  children  can  be  afforded  such 
feelings  by  managing  them  indirectly. 
There  are  many  methods,  in  addition 
to  those  that  I  have  mentioned,  of 
leading  a  child  without  a  leash.  One 
of  these  methods  consists  in  taking 
(lesired  behavior  for  granted.  When 
you  take  for  granted  that  children  will 
do  certain  things,  you  attribute  such 
behavior  to  them.  In  doing  so,  you 
also  compliment  them,  for  the  silence 
that  accepts  merit  as  the  most  natural 
thing  is  the  highest  praise.  And  the 
esteem  that  you  express  for  children 
ill  this  way  is  a  significant  factor  in 
stimulating  the  desired  behavior,  for 
most  children  try  to  be  what  teachers 
or  parents  who  respect  them  think 
they  are.  This  is  implied  in  Emer¬ 
son’s  statement,  “The  secret  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  respecting  the  pupil,”  and 
in  the  statement,  “Believe  that  story 
of  a  child  false  that  ought  not  to  be 
true.”  This  principle  of  taking  de¬ 
sired  behavior  for  granted  is  applied 
ly  a  parent  who,  when  trying  to  get 
a  child  to  take  a  bath,  says,  “Here  is 
a  bath  towel  for  you,”  and  is  applied 
by  a  teacher  who  says,  “I  know  that 
I  can  depend  upon  you  children 


to  ...  ”  Even  when  the  child’s  be¬ 
havior  is  not  the  desired  behavior,  this 
method  of  taking  desired  behavior  for 
granted  can  be  used  effectively,  as  is 
suggested  by  the  statement,  “This  is 
not  very  good  work,  but  I  know  you 
will  do  better  next  time.” 

Another  means  of  managing  chil¬ 
dren  indirectly  consists  in  crediting 
them  when  they  happen  to  make  de¬ 
sired  responses.  No  child  is  always 
in  the  wrong.  Keep  alert,  and  sooner 
or  later  you  will  find  the  erne  who  is 
often  in  need  of  correction  doing  what 
you  wish  him  to  do  and  continue  do¬ 
ing.  Then  compliment  him  for  what 
he  did.  In  so  doing  you  get  your  idea 
to  him  indirectly.  Some  parents  and 
teachers  make  the  error  of  calling  the 
child’s  attention  always  to  his  mis¬ 
takes;  never  to  the  desired  responses 
he  makes.  Thus  they  impute  to  him 
only  failure  to  do  what  is  desired, 
never  the  doing  of  it,  and  so  judge 
him  by  his  lapses  or  inabilities.  This 
method,  being  not  only  direct  but  also 
unfair,  may  be  most  antagoniring  to 
children.  The  principle  of  crediting 
children  when  they  happen  to  make 
desired  responses  is  applied  by  a  par¬ 
ent  who  says  to  a  child  that,  contrary 
to  its  usual  attitude,  shows  considera¬ 
tion  for  other  children,  “You  were 
very  thoughtful,”  and  is  applied  by  a 
teacher  who  says  to  a  child  that  is 
usually  dilatory  but  at  the  moment 
industrious,  “I  like  the  way  you’re 
ajiplying  yourself.  Why  can’t  you  al¬ 
ways  put  yourself  into  your  work  as 
you  do  now?” 

Often  you  can  manage  a  child  indi¬ 
rectly  by  referring  with  approbation 
to  something  he  previously  did  that 
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is  in  harmony  with  what  you  now  wish 
him  to  do.  To  a  lethargic  pupil  a 
teacher  may  say,  for  example,  “I  wish 
you  would  study  as  hard  as  you  play. 
I  saw  you  during  recess  going  after 
that  flyball  as  if  you  meant  to  get  it, 
and  you  got  it.  Take  up  your  work 
with  the  same  determination,  and  you 
will  soon  make  improvement.’’ 

What  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  management  of  children  pertains 
to  controlling  their  conduct  rather 
than  to  teaching  them  to  obey.  How¬ 
ever,  to  achieve  adequate  control  over 
children  and  to  train  them  adequately 
for  life,  teachers  and  parents  must 
give  them  some  direct  training  in  obe¬ 
dience.  Such  training  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  having  children  play  games 
in  which  they  must  obey  rules  and  in 
which  they  must  frequently  play  a 
submissive  role.  Such  training  in 
obedience  is  effective  because  it  teaches 
children  that  approval  and  other  sat¬ 
isfactions  are  often  gained  through 
compliance,  and  that  disapproval  and 
other  unpleasant  experiences  are  often 
inevitable  results  of  refusal  to  comply 
with  reasonable  demands  made  upon 
them.  Parents  should  also  make  rea¬ 
sonable  requests  of  children  and  in¬ 
sist  upon  obedience  with  the  view  of 
teaching  this  lesson.  Fondness  for 
their  children  or  desire  to  avoid  the 
unpleasantness  of  making  them  obey 
keeps  some  parents  from  requiring 
obedience.  And  pride  in  seeing  their 
children  in  control  of  others  (a  pride 
often  due  to  having  mistaken  domina¬ 
tion  for  leadership)  makes  some  par¬ 
ents  reluctant  to  put  their  children  in¬ 


to  social  situations  in  which  they  must 
sometimes  play  a  submissive  role.  A 
child  that  always  has  its  own  way,  or 
that  is  always  {>ermitted  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  group,  is  having  inade¬ 
quate  training  for  life.  But  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  train  children  to  obey  with¬ 
out  frequently  managing  them  in 
ways  that  keep  them  from  feeling 
ruled  over  excessively  is  to  proceed  in¬ 
effectively.  Training  children  to  com¬ 
ply  with  requests  involves  much  more 
than  insistence  upon  their  doing  so. 

What  is  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
praise  for  complying  with  requests 
and  reproof  for  refusing  to  do  sot 
The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  effectiveness  of  praise  and  reproof 
in  motivating  behavior  in  general.  In 
an  investigation  of  the  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  praise  and  reproof  in  moti¬ 
vating  school  work,  Hurlock^  found 
that  on  the  first  day  these  two  types 
of  appeal  were  equally  effective,  but 
that  on  the  fifth  day  praise  was  m<Ee 
effective  than  reproof.  Other  studies 
also  indicate  that  praise  becomes  more 
effective  than  reproof  with  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  incentives  of  these  two  types. 
Some  of  these  studies  show,  moreover, 
that  poor  students  are  stimulated  much 
more  by  praise  than  by  reproof,  and 
that  good  students  are  stimulated 
somewhat  more  by  reproof  than  by 
praise.  Since  poor  students  are  usu¬ 
ally  accustomed  to  reproof,  and  since 
good  students  are  usually  accustomed 
to  praise,  these  findings  may  be  due 
to  the  novelty  of  the  type  of  appeal 
used.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
hy  the  fact  that  there  is  also  evidence 
that  younger  children,  who  have  been 


7  Hurlock.  Enisabeth  B.,  "An  Evaluation  of  Certain  lacenUvei  Uaed  In  School  Work," 
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more  recently  coddled  than  older  chil¬ 
dren  are,  likewise,  stimulated  some¬ 
what  more  by  reproof  than  by  praise. 

Reproof,  when  more  effective  than 
praise,  may  also  be  operating  because 
it  is  taken  more  seriously  than  is 
praise,  as  well  as  because  of  its  nov¬ 
elty.  Children  who  doubt  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  praise  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
motivated  by  it  as  much  as  by  reproof, 
which  is  invariably  taken  seriously. 

Although  reproof  may  correct  the 
behavior  which  it  discredits,  it  is  like¬ 
ly  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon 
unsupervised  behavior.  If  you  re¬ 
prove  a  child  he  may  feel  that  you  dis¬ 
like  him  personally;  and  so,  to  spite 
you,  he  may,  when  you  are  not  observ¬ 
ing  him,  do  what  he  should  not  do. 
If,  as  Emerson  said,  the  secret  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  in  respecting  the  pupil,  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  should  be  wary  of 
often  trying  to  motivate  children 
through  reproof.  There  is  more  evi¬ 
dence  than  I  have  mentioned  here  in 
favor  of  praise  rather  than  reproof  in 
motivating  behavior  in  general.* 

The  practice  of  successful  teachers 
may  be  somewhat  instructive  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  using  praise  or  reproof  in 
managing  children.  Which  type  of 
appeal  do  good  teachers  tend  to  use, 
and  which  type  do  poor  teachers  tend 
to  use  ?  The  results  of  a  study  of  this 
question  reveal  that  good  teachers  tend 


to  (XHicentrate  <mi  children’s  desirable 
responses  with  words  or  looks  of  ap¬ 
proval,  and  that  poor  teachers  tend  to 
concentrate  on  children’s  undesirable 
responses  with  words  or  lodes  of  dis¬ 
approval.* 

Sometimes  a  teacher  or  a  parent 
having  feelings  of  inferiority  reproves 
children  in  an  attempt  to  denninate 
them,  but  claims  that  reproof  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  controlling  them.  One  may 
often  observe  similar  rationalization 
on  the  part  of  those  who  use  reproof 
because  they  are  incapable  of  controll¬ 
ing  children  in  other  ways. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  child 
to  make  the  desired  respemse  by  means 
of  praise,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
use  reproof.  A  teacher  or  parent  can, 
however,  express  reproof  effectively, 
and  without  incurring  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  evil  effects  sometimes  attendant  on 
it,  by  being  mild  rather  than  severe, 
and  respectful  rather  than  insulting. 
The  mere  hint  of  dispraise,  especially 
when  expressed  with  kindliness  and 
courtesy,  may  often  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  expression  of  it. 

This  discussion  of  child  training, 
although  sketchy,  should  be  of  help  to 
teachers  in  dealing  with  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  in  the  school,  and 
should  be  of  help  to  them  in  counsel¬ 
ling  parents  in  regard  to  the  training 
of  their  children. 


t  Thorndike.  Edward  Ia,  "Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Proceas,”  pp.  1M>S08,  New  Tork, 
The  llacmlUan  Company,  1940. 
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The  term  “personality,”  particu¬ 
larly  when  one  must  help  “devel¬ 
op”  it,  has  a  rather  bewildering 
effect  upon  those  who  are  not  used  to 
thinking  in  that  terminology.  There¬ 
fore,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
show  how  it  can  be  developed  it  will 
1*6  well  to  decide  what  “personality” 
means  to  the  writer,  so  that  we  may 
have  a  basis  of  understanding  for  the 
following  discussion. 

The  psychiatrist  or  mental  hygien¬ 
ist  thinks  of  “personality”  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  total  behavior  of  the 
individual — what  he  does,  what  he  is, 
and  how  he  became  as  he  is.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  at  any  given  time  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  total  personality 
can  be  observed.  Hence  mental  hy¬ 
giene  clinics  have  devised  methods  of 
trying  to  see,  through  study  of  the  per¬ 
son,  more  of  the  whole  than  is  appar¬ 
ent  casually.  Although  the  term  is 
used  in  this  almost  all-inclusive  and 
seemingly  intangible  sense,  there  arc 
certain  ways  that  we  can  as  observers 
come  into  contact  with  that  for  which 
the  term  stands.  If  the  body  and  its 
functions  are  intimately  a  part  of  the 
personality  (and  certainly  the  mental 
hygienist  considers  that  they  are), 
then  a  study  of  the  body  and  its  func¬ 
tions  brings  us  into  concrete  touch 
with  the  personality.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  so^alled  intellectual  func¬ 


tions.  Without  debate  as  to  what  in¬ 
telligence  “is”  one  can  take  a  stand 
that  a  measure  of  the  individual’s 
ability  to  deal  with  certain  kinds  of 
abstract  problems  and  concepts  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  worth  while. 

When  the  term  “emotional”  is  con¬ 
sidered  we  get  into  a  still  more  in¬ 
tangible  realm,  but  nevertheless  here, 
too,  we  can  make  helpful  judgments 
based  on  interview,  rapport,  and  other 
aspects  of  human  to  human  relation¬ 
ships.  Although  they  are  based  to 
some  extent  on  speculation,  mental 
hygienists  believe  that  much  can  be 
gained  in  understanding  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  by  these  means.  I  refer  to  the 
effects  of  past  experience  on  the  in¬ 
dividual,  of  illnesses,  of  diet,  of  rela¬ 
tionship  to  his  parents  and  siblings, 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  etc.  etc. 

Mental  hygiene  clinics  vary  so  in 
set-up  and  form  from  community  to 
community  that  it  is  less  important 
for  the  teacher  who  is  going  to  use 
one  to  know  all  the  specific  forms  thnn 
it  is  for  him  to  know  the  kinds  of 
situations  that  may  be  amenable  to 
help  by  the  clinic.  A  little  time  may 
well  be  spent  in  a  discussion  of  what 
the  usual  mental  hygiene  clinic  con¬ 
siders  as  its  equipment  for  the  study 
of  such  problems  as  may  be  referred 
to  it.  If  the  person  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  “whole”  there  are  several 
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approaches  to  a  study  of  him  that  are 
deemed  essential,  and  so  such  a  clinic 
will  have  on  its  staff  a  psychiatrist  (a 
physician  trained  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  behavior).  His  contribution 
will  be  an  attempt  to  evaluate  those 
MH»lled  physical  and  emotional  fac¬ 
tors  that  have  been  outlined  above. 
Then  there  will  be  available  a  psychol¬ 
ogist  whose  training  and  experience 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  give 
an  evaluation  of  the  person’s  “intel¬ 
lectual”  capabilities;  and  a  psychiat¬ 
ric  social  worker  who  will  contribute 
understanding  of  the  “social”  stresses 
to  which  the  patient  has  been  sub- 
jiKSted  and  judgments  as  to  what  effect 
these  stresses  may  have  had  upon  him. 
Although  the  functions  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  individuals  have  been  set  forth 
here  as  if  they  were  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  but  that 
each  will  be  contributing  data  on  all 
aspects  of  the  patient’s  personality. 
As  we  have  said,  the  person  is  a 
“whole”  and  cannot  actually  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  parts.  Each  area  that 
we  in  our  necessarily  arbitrary  way 
set  off  for  study  is  constantly  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  each  other  part.  Take  the 
case  of  the  adolescent  girl  who  persist¬ 
ently  appropriates  certain  things. . . . 
Our  understanding  may  be  sorely 
taxed  until  we  find  that  she  has  a  low 
metabolism  and  that  all  her  stealing 
ij$  of  food.  At  that  point  we  may  well 
realize  that  the  question  remains  un¬ 
answered  as  to  just  why  her  metabo¬ 
lism  is  low  and  just  how  that  works  to 
affect  her  appetite,  but  at  least  we  have 
placed  the  problem  on  a  plane  where 
our  curiosity  begins  to  take  precedence 
over  our  moralization.  We  have  to 


some  extent  lifted  the  problem  out  of 
the  area  of  just  the  “emotional”  and 
see  her  behavior  as  an  example  of 
functioning  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole.  Expand  this  case,  or  any  other 
behavior  problem  —  get  down  into 
something  of  the  multiplicity  of  expe¬ 
riences  and  inter-relationahipa — and, 
although  we  remain  far  frenn  the  final 
solution,  we  can  feel  that  we  have 
come  to  grips  intelligently  with  the 
situation. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  any 
group  of  so-called  experts  have  or  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  the  answer  as  to 
why  children  behave  as  they  do.  The 
answer  is  probably  to  be  thought  of 
ae  a  fluid,  dynamic  process  —  not  a 
fixed  formulation.  In  our  conceptual 
appreciation  of  what  seems  reasonable 
as  to  the  factors  leading  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  behavior  lies  most  of  what  we 
can  do.  To  sum  up,  in  our  review  of 
a  person’s  life  history  and  in  our  study 
by  the  methods  of  the  physician,  the 
psychologist,  the  social  workers,  etc., 
we  are  establishing  some  first-hand 
touch  with  what  the  person  is,  what 
he  does,  and  how  he  became  as  he  is. 

These  studies  along  mental  hygiene 
lines  have  been  made  sufficiently  fre¬ 
quently  and  sufficiently  detailed  to 
permit  of  some  practical  judgments. 
These  judgments,  being  made  in  part 
on  data  presented  by  the  parent  and 
amplified  by  professional  workers, 
should  have  some  value  for  the  parent 
in  understanding  and  dealing  with  his 
child.  In  the  same  way,  the  data  be¬ 
ing  based  in  part  on  what  the  teacher 
has  learned  of  the  child,  the  study 
should  be  helpful  to  his  further  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  pupil.  It  is  at  this 
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point,  we  believe,  that  the  teacher  can 
be  helped  in  the  development  of  per- 
scmality  by  the  mental  hygiene  clinic. 
The  teacher  who  works  with  a  mental 
hygiene  team  to  gather  and  to  assess 
the  material  about  the  child  who  is 
under  study  will  have  the  interesting 
experience  of  being  confronted  by  be¬ 
havior  that  is  puzzling  and  often  exas¬ 
perating,  but  it  will  seem  understand¬ 
able,  and  even  at  times  reasonable,  as 
he  sees  the  picture  of  the  person 
emerge  in  toto.  He  will  find  himself 
becoming  less  judgmental  and  moral¬ 
istic  as  he  sees  how  certain  traits  may 
have  developed.  He  will  be  less  able 
to  say  “this  is  right,”  or  “that  is 
wrong,”  and  will  find  himself  rather 
saying  something  like,  “that  is  reason¬ 
able,  considering  the  way  that  person 
feels,”  or  “that  makes  sense,  seeing 
how  that  fellow  has  been  treated.”  He 
will  become  a  more  useful  person  in 
dealing  with  that  problem,  for  he  will 
no  longer  have  as  much  of  his  own 
anger  or  exasperation  over  which  to 
trip  before  he  can  even  begin  dealing 
with  the  child.  Best  of  all,  perhaps 
an  attitude  of  open-mindedness  and  a 
seeking  of  enlightenment  regarding 
each  child  and  his  problem  will  be 
developing  in  the  teacher. 

If  in  these  particular  ways  the  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  clinic  in  the  community 
has  something  to  offer  towards  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  school  child  whose 
behavior  is  puzzling  to  his  teacher,  it 
must  reasonably  follow  that  through 
this  mutual  interpretation  of  one 
child’s  problem  principles  may  come 
out  that  will  be  applicable  in  other 
cases. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 


tory  uses  the  teacher  who  is  grounded 
in  some  understanding  of  behavior  can 
make  of  a  mental  hygiene  clinic  is  as 
n  sort  of  bulwark  to  his  own  thinking 
and  appraisal  of  a  case.  An  example 
of  this  came  to  the  writer’s  attention 
not  long  ago,  when  such  a  teacher  re¬ 
ferred  a  girl  for  study.  By  all  out¬ 
ward  standards  she  should  have  been 
a  great  problem ;  she  actually  was 
fairly  well  adjusted  to  her  particular 
social  and  emotional  environment. 
The  opinion  of  the  clinic  team,  includ¬ 
ing  the  referring  teacher,  was  that 
since  she  seemed  able  to  live  with  her 
own  problems  in  comparative  comfort, 
and  since  these  problems  were  much 
more  hers  by  right  than  anyone  cue’s, 
there  were  no  startling  or  radical  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  be  made.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  discussion  the  teacher 
indicated  this  had  been  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  his  judgment  but  that  he 
very  much  needed  the  opinion  of  the 
other  members  of  the  team  to  make 
him  secure  and  effective  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  what  he  believed  he  knew. 

Rather  than  give  a  list  of  the  kind 
of  cases  that  may  be  referred  to  such 
a  clinic,  it  will  be  more  helpful  to  sug¬ 
gest  certain  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  cases  to  be  sent.  An  initial  point 
to  be  stressed  is  clear  recognition  that 
clinic  personnel  are  ordinary  human 
lyings — they  do  not,  and  they  cannot, 
work  miracles.  A  clinic  group  will 
usually  gladly  see  a  child  whose  his¬ 
tory  indicates  a  hopelessness  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  They  will  give  an  opinion 
or  prognosis ;  they  cannot  be  expected 
in  most  of  such  instances  to  effect  a 
“cure”  nor  to  have  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  will  bring  the  situation  under 
firm  control.  There  must  always  bs 
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a  certain  number  of  individuals  about 
wli<Hn  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavor^ 
able  and  for  whom  custody  or  other 
close  supervision  has  to  be  arranged. 
Early  diagnosis  of  these  cases  saves 
much  in  the  way  of  time  and  money 
for  the  school,  which,  in  its  endeavor 
to  deal  conscientiously  with  the  cases 
at  hand,  may  put  an  unwarranted 
amount  of  time  on  a  child  who  is  so 
basically  maladjusted  as  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  “psychopathic.” 

In  addition  to  these  cases  that  are 
relatively  difficult  to  treat  there  is  the 
child  who  to  all  outward  appearances 
has  a  problem  but  whose  parents  do 
not  recognize  it  as  such.  Referral  of 
cases  of  this  nature  is  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  a  waste  of  time,  if  effective  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  goal  of  such  referral.  If 
the  important  function  of  a  clinic  is 
to  help  the  parent  or  child  become  re¬ 
educated  regarding  the  behavior  in 
question,  then  it  is  almost  axiomatic 
to  say  that  without  cooperation  there 


cannot  be  much  re-education.  It  be¬ 
comes  clear,  therefore,  that  the  child 
who  knows  something  is  wrong  and 
wants  to  talk  to  someone  about  it,  or 
the  parent  who  sees  that  his  child  or 
he,  himself,  is  a  problem  and  desires 
help  is  the  one  most  likely  to  benefit 
from  such  a  study  contact. 

Finally,  the  mental  hygienist  has 
something  to  contribute  in  a  consult¬ 
ive  capacity,  without  necessarily  see¬ 
ing  the  child.  Discussion  with  such 
specialist,  of  the  problem  and  of  the 
teacher’s  part  in  helping  the  child 
work  it  out,  is  of  value  to  the  school 
in  carefully  selected  instances.  This 
method  offers  an  opportunity  for  fur¬ 
ther  education  of  the  teacher  in  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  concepts  and  has  some 
practical  value  in  helping  him  handle 
the  problem  at  hand.  Moreover,  it 
contributes  to  the  mental  hygienist 
further  appreciation  of  the  teacher’s 
role  and  in  so  doing  provides  that  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  so  essential  to  help¬ 
ful  work  with  human  beings. 


MEASUREMENT. 

“There  are  many  accomplished  men  who  say,  believing 
themselves  to  speak  wisely,  that  the  art  of  measurement  is 
universal,  and  has  to  do  with  all  things  —  and  all  things 
which  come  within  the  province  of  art  do  certainly  in  some 
sense  partake  of  measure.’’  —  Plato:  Statesman  286  A. 
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The  zeal  and  effort  shown  at 
present  in  the  study  of  personal¬ 
ly  remind  one  of  a  similar  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  general  intelli¬ 
gence  one-fourth  of  a  century  ago. 
The  term  “personality^’  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  a  chapter  heading  in 
elementary  textboi^s  of  psychology  in 
Watson’s  “P^hology  from  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  a  Behaviorist”  in  1919,  if  wo 
do  not  count  James’s  literary  chapter 
on  the  “self”  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Today  it  is  the  common  thing  for  an 
author  to  devote  two  chapters  or  more 
to  this  topic  alone,  and  specific  courses 
on  personality  seem  to  be  mushroom¬ 
ing  on  every  hand.  Such  courses 
range  in  objectives  and  content  all  the 
way  from  the  typo  that  smacks  of  the 
How-to- Win-Frienda-and-Influence- 
People  flavor  to  those  of  the  more  ab¬ 
struse  and  scientific  variety.  The 
swelling  wave  of  educational  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  subject  promises  to  replace 
that  which  was  recently  enjoyed  by 
the  mental-hygiene  movement,  though 
there  will  be  in  all  probability  a  merg^ 
ing  of  the  two  interests  at  many 
points. 

Educational  innovations  of  this 
kind,  including  the  testing  and  clini¬ 
cal  examination  of  personality  as  well 
as  instruction  on  the  subject,  follow 
in  the  wake  of  new  research.  And,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  when  practical 
needs  are  strongly  felt  and  when  re¬ 
search  is  relatively  layering,  educa¬ 
tional  practice  outreaches  the  van¬ 
guard  of  tried  and  established  knowl¬ 


edge.  The  practical  educator  must  of 
necessity  take  on  faith  much  that  is 
extended  to  him  for  his  use,  though 
he  frequently  craves  and  asks  for  en¬ 
lightenment  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
offerings  of  research.  It  is  with  this 
in  mind  that  the  writer  will  attempt 
to  draw  an  impressionistic  picture  of 
the  situation  pertaining  to  personality 
research  today  without  making  any 
pretense  of  reporting  fully  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  writer’s  view  of  personality  is 
perhaps  broader  in  scope  than  that  of 
most  psychologists.  We  must  first  of 
all  be  clear  as  to  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  personality  as  a  general  phe¬ 
nomenon  and  personalities  as  concrete, 
unique  events  in  the  cosmic  scheme. 
Confusion  of  these  two  ideas  breeds 
greater  confusion  when  two  or  more 
individuals  discuss  particulars.  Many 
investigators  are  primarily  interested 
in  personality  in  the  abstract  while 
others  are  primarily  interested  in  per¬ 
sons.  This  fact  causes  divergencies 
from  the  beginning,  in  thinking  and 
in  procedures,  and  is  the  source  of 
much  misunderstanding  and  even  in¬ 
tolerance. 

Persons  are  unique;  no  one  doubts 
that  fact.  But  a  person  can  be  unique 
only  because  he  differs  in  a  multitude 
of  wavs  from  other  persons.  Person 
A  may  be  like  person  B  in  that  they 
have  in  common  one  or  more  charac¬ 
teristics;  but  each  differs  from  the 
other  by  reason  of  characteristics  that 
they  do  not  possess  in  common.  A 
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and  B  both  resemble  C  because  of 
traits  in  common  to  A  and  C  and 
other  traits  in  common  to  B  and  C, 
or  even  traits  that  all  three  have  in 
oOTimon.  The  significant  point  is  that 
it  is  individual  differences  that  make 
people  unique,  and  so  it  is  individual 
differences  which  become  the  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  about  personality  viewed  in 
the  large.  Individuals  differ  in  many 
ways.  There  are  at  least  three  major 
groups  of  traits,  including  those  of 
physical  constitution,  abilities,  and 
behavior  traits.  Investigators  on  per¬ 
sonality  busy  themselves  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  behavior  traits,  pei^ 
haps  because  abilities  have  been  tradi- 
ti<Hially  studied  under  the  caption  of 
intelligence  and  because  physical  traits 
have  been  regarded  as  having  little 
importance  in  personality.  There  is 
recognition  here  and  there,  however, 
that  both  physical  differences  and 
abilities  logically  belong  imder  the 
general  heading  of  personality.  For 
the  sake  of  the  discussion  that  follows, 
let  us  define  an  individual’s  personal¬ 
ity  as  his  integrated  pattern  of  traits 
and  let  us  define  personality  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  that  phenomenon  which  enables 
each  person  to  be  unique. 

Some  of  the  cleavages  that  appear 
in  personality  research  may  be  briefly 
pointed  out.  Though  not  always  clear¬ 
ly  delineated,  these  divergencies  seem 
nevertheless  real.  Some  of  them  are 
related  and  they  follow  from  the  deci¬ 
sions,  already  indicated,  as  to  whether 
we  are  studying  persons  or  personal¬ 
ity.  Many  investigators  readily  cast 
their  lot  in  favor  of  personalities  in 
the  plural.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  insist  that  we  need  a  new 
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cnee”  of  “personology.”  They  arc 
deeply  concerned  lest  in  our  probing 
of  personality  we  “lose”  the  individ¬ 
ual.  They  emphasize  the  “quality  of 
the  whole”  which  each  individual  un¬ 
doubtedly  possesses.  They  show  the 
same  hesitation,  even  sometimes  revul¬ 
sion,  against  analytical  methods  which 
in  their  probing  process  fail  to  grasp 
the  eluding  “Ganriieitsqualitat”  They 
are  wary,  if  not  frightened  by  abstrac¬ 
tions,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  make  abstractions  of  their  own. 
They  rely,  they  say,  upon  “empathy” 
and  “intuition”  for  the  apprehending 
of  qualities  of  persons.  They  depre¬ 
cate  the  experimentalist  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  measure  what  they,  the  per- 
sonol(^sts,  regard  as  trivialities  while 
claiming  that  they  instead  discover 
more  significant  truths,  albeit  less  ac¬ 
curately.'  Their  objectives  are  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  pointed  toward  the 
clinical  examination  and  treatment  of 
individuals.  They  therefore  feel  the 
need  of  staying  close  to  the  clinician’s 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  concrete  and 
the  unique. 

Another  group  of  thinkers  keep 
more  to  the  traditional  aims  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  science.  These  investiga¬ 
tors  believe  in  analysis  as  an  essential 
step  and  they  not  only  believe  in  mak¬ 
ing  abstractions  but  attempt  to  reach 
such  abstractions  as  prove  themselves 
under  repeated  tests  and  become  gen¬ 
erally  acceptable.  They  believe  that 
no  scientific  result  is  useful  either  to 
other  scientists  or  to  technologists  un¬ 
less  it  can  be  communicated  accurate¬ 
ly.  If  the  individual  is  lost  in  the 
process  this  is  necessary  by  the  very 
nature  of  scientific  method.  It  is  for 
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the  clinician,  not  the  scientist,  again 
to  see  the  individual  in  his  wholeness, 
and  he  is  presumably  aided  in  doing 
so  because  he  can  think  in  terms  of 
the  categories  of  analytical  description 
as  well  as  by  virtue  of  his  synthetic 
powers  of  seeing  the  unique  organized 
pattern.  According  to  this  line  of 
thought,  science  does  not  and  cannot 
as  such  deal  with  the  unique  and  un¬ 
repeated;  that  is  the  province  of  his¬ 
tory  or  of  ministrati ve  agencies.  From 
this  point  of  view  there  should  be  no 
irreconcilable  clash  between  the  two 
lines  of  thought  if  we  keep  in  mind 
the  genuine  objectives  of  the  two.  To 
say  that  the  scientist  analyzes  and  ab¬ 
stracts  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  deals  only  in  atoms;  he  can  en¬ 
visage  patterns,  even  complex  ones, 
but  they  must  be  described  so  accu¬ 
rately  and  so  validly  that  others  can 
also  observe  them.  And  the  isolation 
of  any  pattern  short  of  the  total  pat¬ 
tern  of  an  individual,  any  pattern  that 
is  held  in  common  by  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  means  analysis  and  abstrac¬ 
tion. 

From  this  division  of  views  there 
naturally  follows  a  difference  in  pre¬ 
ferred  methods.  On  the  one  hand  the 
clinical  methods  of  case  study,  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  interview  come  into  promi¬ 
nence.  On  the  other  hand  the  use  of 
experimental  and  statistical  methods 
is  more  in  order.  The  dichotomy  as 
to  preferred  methods  is  by  no  means 
complete,  but  the  divergence  is  rather 
obvious.  Somewhat  less  clearly  corre¬ 
lated  with  this  situation  is  an  interest 
in  the  structure  of  personality  on  the 
one  hand  and  an  interest  in  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  personality  on  the  other. ♦In 
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the  first  case  the  important  question 
is  “What?”  What  are  the  significant 
constituents  of  personality?  In  what 
terms  shall  we  describe  persons  in  gen¬ 
eral?  In  answering  this  important 
question  we  are  under  the  secondary 
motivating  factors  of  desire  for  econo¬ 
my,  desire  for  objectivity,  and  desire 
for  accuracy.  We  wish  as  few  mean¬ 
ingful  catteries  as  possible  and  ones 
that  will  convey  the  meaning  of  ob¬ 
servations  from  one  observer  to  an¬ 
other  most  eflSciently.  The  test  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  is  universality  of  agreement 
and  its  fruit  is  general  applicability. 
In  the  second-mentioned  case,  associ¬ 
ated  more  often  with  the  clinical  out¬ 
look,  is  the  question  of  what  driving 
forces  mold  the  individual  from  with¬ 
in?  How  can  we  take  advantage  of 
those  internally-stimulating  conditions 
in  the  practice  of  changing  personal¬ 
ities?  The  division  of  opinion  here 
if!  not  complete,  however,  for  the  so- 
called  structure  of  personality  may  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  dynamic  c(m- 
cepts,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of 
Murray,  who  finds  that  most  of  the 
basic  variables  of  personality  are  in 
the  form  of  needs  or  drives.*  The 
cleavage  is  not  therefore  the  old  one 
of  static  versus  dynamic.  At  any 
rate,  in  these  days  of  semantic  empha¬ 
sis  we  are  less  swayed,  or  should  be 
less  swayed  by  the  mere  “badness”  of 
the  label  “static”  and  the  mere  “good¬ 
ness”  of  the  label  “dynamic.” 

The  two  main  views  also  naturally 
diverge  on  their  interest  in  the  abnor¬ 
mal.  The  clinical  view  has  from  the 
start  shown  an  appropriate  interest  in 
detours  from  normal  personality  de¬ 
velopment.  The  concept  of  “neurotic 
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tendency^’  has  played  a  major  role 
since  the  time  when  Woodworth  de¬ 
veloped  the  first  “psycho-neurotic  in¬ 
ventory”  in  order  to  detect  potential 
mental  breakdowns  in  the  first  Great 
War.  From  one  point  of  view  this 
was  unfortunate,  for  it  focused  atten¬ 
tion  upon  what  was  supposed  to  be 
one  great  variable  which  in  reality 
was  a  highly  complex  affair.  It  also 
lent  impetus  to  one  inclination  of  the 
mental  hygienist  to  attempt  to  mold 
individuals  generally  in  the  direction 
of  certain  ideal  patterns  of  his  own 
conceiving.  Certain  characteristics  be¬ 
came  regarded  as  symptoms  of  abnor¬ 
mality,  often  regardless  of  other  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Coupled  with  the  problem  of  the 
normal  and  the  abnormal  is  that  of 
whether  the  causal  basis  of  personal¬ 
ity  is  relatively  more  biological  or  so¬ 
cial.  The  mental  hygienist,  hopeful 
of  greatest  possible  control  over  devel¬ 
opment,  naturally  emphasized  the  so¬ 
cial  causes  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  presumably  more  within  the  grasp 
of  social,  educational,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  measures  of  control.  Perhaps  a 
high  degree  of  optimism  with  regard 
to  such  measures  is  very  desirable  for 
the  sake  of  public  confidence  which  is 
so  necessary  for  their  success.  For¬ 
tunately,  for  the  sake  of  medicine  as 
well  as  educational  practices,  the  pub¬ 
lic  forgets  quickly  and  maintains  a 
high  tolerance  limen  for  failures. 
Even  so,  we  should  strive  to  keep  dis¬ 
appointments  at  a  minimum.  If  it 
should  be  proved  that  personalities  at 
stages  later  than  early  childhood  are 
actually  difficult  to  change,  whether 
due  to  hereditary  causes  or  to  early 
conditioning  does  not  matter,  then 


some  revision  in  social  economy  is  in 
order.  Even  in  view  of  this  possibil¬ 
ity  it  would  seem  pertinent  to  suggest 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  discovery  of  the  more  inflexible 
patterns  so  that  they  may  be  identified 
in  persons.  A  greater  tolerance  for 
normal  deviations  and  a  greater  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  needs  of  individuals  vary¬ 
ing  in  constitution  are  both  in  order. 
We  should  attempt  to  adjust  the  social 
milieu  to  varying  individuals  as  well 
as  adjusting  individuals  to  the  milieu. 
In  this  direction  is  the  possibility  of 
conserving  the  best  that  lies  in  indi¬ 
viduality.  In  this  recognition  of  the 
right  of  individuals  to  vary  lies  that 
respect  for  persons  which  is  not  only 
an  important  key  to  real  democracy 
but  also  a  favorable  condition  for  fu¬ 
ture  racial  and  social  development. 

Techniques  of  research  on  person¬ 
ality  do  not  particularly  concern  us 
in  detail  here.  They  multiply  at  an 
increasing  rate.  The  need  for  a  great¬ 
er  variety  of  valid  performance  tests 
is  keenly  felt,  but  difficulties  in  this 
approach  continue  to  beset  the  inves¬ 
tigator’s  path.  Among  these  is  the 
requirement  of  duplicating  test  situa¬ 
tions.  The  tester  here  is  taxed  to  the 
utmost  because  of  the  many  determin¬ 
ing  factors  which  enter  the  picture, 
many  of  them  unrecognized  and/or 
uncontrolled.  The  meaning  of  test 
•  scores  is  often  highly  ambiguous,  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  and  even 
more  than  the  average  tester  realizes. 
Although  the  list  of  performance  tests 
increases,  their  usefulness  is  almost 
entirely  confined  as  yet  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  or  the  statistical  investigation. 

Paper-and-pencil  tests,  most  of  them 
of  a  verbal  character,  appeal  because 
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of  their  greater  ease  of  application. 
Some  of  these  approach  the  perform¬ 
ance  test  in  type,  as  for  example  the 
Downey  Will-Temperament  Test,  and 
they  suffer  from  somewhat  the  same 
restrictions.  Others  call  for  simple 
reactions  to  words,  as  the  association 
tests,  or  the  Pressey  X-O  Test  and  his 
Interest-Attitude  Test  in  both  of 
which  judgments  of  likes  and  dislikes 
for  words  are  called  for.  Because  in 
simple  word  tests  the  possibilities  of 
disguising  more  nearly  the  purpose  of 
the  test  are  greater,  their  future  is 
fairly  promising,  at  least  beyond  any¬ 
thing  that  is  now  accomplished  with 
them.  Their  chief  defect  is  that  the 
testee  is  expected  to  reveal  his  true 
nature  by  reacting  to  words  rather 
than  to  real  situations  for  which  those 
words  stand  or  with  which  they  are 
associated.  As  with  performance  tests, 
scores  on  verbal  tests  are  not  obvious 
as  to  meaning,  in  spite  of  the  trait- 
names  which  the  author  of  the  test 
attaches  to  it.  Vocational-interest 
tests,  such  as  Strong’s,  have,  however, 
vindicated  themselves  very  well  as  in¬ 
struments  in  the  vocational-guidance 
situation. 

A  favorite  device  with  many  has 
been  the  questionnaire  or  personality 
inventory.  This  is  usually  composed 
of  a  list  of  simple  questions  to  be 
answered  by  ‘^es”  or  “No.”  Stem¬ 
ming  from  the  parental  “psychoneu¬ 
rotic  inventory”  they  are  today  de¬ 
vised  for  and  scored  for  a  variety  of 
traits.  Moderately  successful  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  students 
and  others  who  probably  need  further 
psychological  examination  and  pos¬ 
sibly  psychiatric  attention,  they  have 
never  been  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of 


psychotics.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
with  certain  enlargements  and  im¬ 
provements  they  might  not  become  de 
pendable  in  that  connection.  When 
the  questionnaire  is  extended  so  as  to 
touch  upon  various  areas  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  r^rarding  health,  home,  school, 
parents,  social  adjustment  and  self  ad¬ 
justment,  and  when  scores  are  ob¬ 
tained  for  degree  of  maladjustment  in 
these  various  directions,  its  usefulneii 
is  materially  increased,  as  is  true  in 
the  case  of  the  California  Test  of  Per^ 
sonality  or  the  Bell  Inventory.  In 
this  form  the  inventory  is  best  re¬ 
garded  as  a  clinical  instrument  from 
which  the  clinician  obtains  infornu- 
tion  quickly  and  systematically.  The 
scores  of  individuals  have  no  absolute 
meanings,  either  quantitatively  or 
qualitatively,  which  the  lay  person 
can  handle  as  he  would  school  marks 
and  the  like.  Their  interpretation 
and  use  are  wisely  left  to  the  quali¬ 
fied  technician  who  by  virtue  of  his 
background  knows  how  much  or  how 
little  to  stress  them  and  how  to  view 
them,  in  the  light  of  other  information 
about  individuals.  Even  then,  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized,  if  it  was  not 
before,  that  inventory  scores  are  sig¬ 
nificant  only  when  obtained  from  co¬ 
operative  individuals  who  are  reason¬ 
ably  similar  to  those  upon  whom  the 
selection  of  items  and  their  scoring 
weights  were  based.  To  apply  an  in¬ 
ventory  validated  writh  psychotic  indi¬ 
viduals  to  normals,  or  vice  versa,  for 
example,  would  be  a  questionable  pro¬ 
cedure  subject  to  empirical  proof  of 
the  validity  of  so  doing.  Even  the 
set  or  attitude  of  validating  and  later 
test  groups  must  be  similar.  For  this 
reason,  a  questionnaire  that  may  be 
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•  uB6ful  inatnunent  in  connection  with 

•  vocational-guidance  function  may  be 
quite  worthless  when  used  as  a  civil- 
gervioe  examination  or  otherwise  in 
vocational  selection.  The  man  who 
wants  a  particular  job,  if  not  too  stu¬ 
pid,  can  set  himself  to  give  the  more 
favorable  answers. 

Much  floundering  and  confusion  in 
personality  studies  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  know  what  the  real 
variables  of  personality  are.  Into 
this  situation  has  come  the  statistical 
procedure  of  factor  analysis  to  shed 
considerable  light.  In  the  past,  traits 
have  often  been  created  by  fiat.  And 
one  investigator’s  fiat  has  often  not 
coincided  with  another’s.  Even  Itmg- 
accepted  traits  have  been  found  to  be 
composites  of  two  or  more  real  vari¬ 
ables  when  factor  analysis  is  applied. 
For  example,  persistence,  as  popularly 
known,  meant  the  continued  action 
toward  a  goal  in  spite  of  deterring 
forces.  Thornton’s  analysis*  of  ob¬ 
jective-test  scores  breaks  this  defini¬ 
tion  in  two  almost  in  the  middle. 
Some  individuals  have  the  habit  of 
continuing  in  action  but  will  not  nec¬ 
essarily  endure  opposing  forces  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  so.  Other  individuals  will 
endure  discomfort  and  even  pain  but 
will  not  necessarily  keep  on  at  a  task. 
The  writer  and  others  have  found  that 
instead  of  one  important  variable  of 
introversion-extraversion  there  are  at 
least  three  varieties.*  Three  kinds  of 
introvert  are  the  shy  introvert,  the 
thinking  introvert,  and  the  restrained 
introvert.  Corresponding  to  these  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  scales  are  the 


social  extravert,  the  non-reflective  ex- 
travert,  and  the  happy-go-lucky  or 
carefree  extravert,  respectively.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  of  introversion-extraver¬ 
sion,  also  those  of  neurotic  tendency, 
have  contained  at  least  two  emotional 
variables  which  are  separate  from  va¬ 
rieties  of  introversion-extraversion. 
These  variables  the  psychiatrist  would 
recognize  as  the  cycloid-stable  and  the 
depressed-elated.  The  few  examples 
out  of  the  mounting  list  of  results 
from  factor  analysis  are  indicative  of 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  meth¬ 
od.  If  such  results  are  to  be  accepted 
generally  as  valid,  then  popular  and 
even  clinical  observation  have  often 
been  wide  of  the  mark  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  point  out  real  unities  in  person¬ 
ality.  The  utter  complexity  of  per¬ 
sonality  structure  is  too  much  for  the 
naked  eye  to  fathom.  It  is  expected 
that  further  factor  studies  will  help 
us  find  a  more  rational  basis  upon 
which  to  proceed  in  personality  studies. 

An  age-old  problem  of  personality, 
particularly  of  that  segment  known  as 
temperament,  has  to  do  with  the  corre¬ 
lation  between  constitutional  physical 
traits  and  behavior  traits.  On  the  one 
hand  popular  character-reading  de¬ 
vices  based  upon  physiognomic  signs 
have  been  discredited  again  and  again. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  grow¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  endocrinology  with 
the  demonstrations  of  endocrine  cor¬ 
relations  with  both  bodily  traits  and 
behavior  traits.  Sheldon  has  recently 
shown  that  when  the  proper  constitu¬ 
tional  varialfles  are  considered  there 
is  a  real  basis  for  the  cataloging  of 
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humankind  as  to  physique.*  Kret¬ 
schmer’s  three  familiar  physical  types 
must  now  give  way  to  Sheldon’s  three 
components  or  constitutional  dimen¬ 
sions  which  he  believes  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  relative  development  of 
the  three  embryological  layers — ento¬ 
derm,  mesoderm,  and  ectoderm.  His 
hypothesis  is  that  certain  behavior 
traits  have  their  biological  origin 
along  with  these  physical  dispositions. 
Behavior  traits  are  not  significantly 
correlated  with  specific  physical  mea¬ 
surements  but  rather  with  degrees  of 
presence  of  constitutional  pattern. 
The  character  reader  has  been  right 
when  he  persisted  in  his  belief  in  a 
correlation  between  physique  and  tem¬ 
perament;  but  he  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  wrong  as  to  particulars.  Even 
though  the  approach  through  consti¬ 
tutional  make-up  may  later  prove  lim¬ 
ited  in  power,  Sheldon’s  work  has 
demonstrated  again  that  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  single  out  real,  significant  va¬ 
riables  before  important  progress  can 
be  made. 

Endocrinology,  though  still  with  its 
ardent  supporters  among  students  of 
personality,  has  given  little  additional 
light  upon  the  subject  during  the  past 
few  years.  Though  it  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  specific  instances  of  per¬ 
sonality  change  follow  glandular  ther¬ 
apy,  it  is  also  recognized  that  non- 
glandular  factors  can  produce  many 
of  these  same  changes.  In  drawing 
our  conclusions  from  demonstrated 
correlations  between  glandular  status 
and  personality  traits  we  are  now 
more  likely  to  remember  that  a  corre¬ 
lation  in  itself  does  not  prove  a  cau¬ 
sal  relationship.  We  recognize  that 
changes  in  personality  may  have  their 


effects  upon  glands  as  well  as  the  v 
other  way  round,  and  that  both  gland-  ^ 
ular  and  personality  status  when  oo^  ^ 
related  may  issue  from  the  same  cause 
prior  to  or  external  to  both. 

There  are  other  phases  of  personal¬ 
ity  research  that  should  be  mentioned 
if  space  permitted.  The  question  of 
how  early  in  life  different  traits  ap¬ 
pear;  how  consistently  they  appear;  ! 
how  likely  they  are  to  persist;  what 
factors  in  family,  playground,  school, 
and  community  serve  to  mold  traits;  ’ 
how  character  traits  in  particular  can 
be  cultivated — all  these  problems  and 
more  appeal  for  urgent  answers.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  we  shall  have  to  be  reo(xi- 
ciled  to  slow  progress,  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  require  the  most  detailed  and 
painstaking  attention.  Investigators 
have  but  dabbled  here  and  there  whm 
the  prospects  of  quick  strikes  have 
lured  or  where  practical  returns  are 
urgent.  Work  on  seemingly  unprom¬ 
ising  problems  will  have  to  hold  the 
attention  of  some  for  whom  the  odds 
favoring  quick  discoveries  will  be  dis¬ 
couraging  but  the  odds  for  long-range 
success  will  be  most  favorable.  I 
have  many  times  marveled  at  the  infi¬ 
nite  pains  with  which  the  comparative 
morphologist  in  biology  collects  end¬ 
less  detailed  facts  about  innumerable 
varieties  and  species  without  any  prac¬ 
tical  goal  above  the  horizon.  The 
morphol<^  of  human  behavior  is  no 
less  complicated  and  surely  no  less 
important.  Before  we  can  go  far  in 
comprehending  human  personality  we 
shall  have  to  see  that  a  similar  pa¬ 
tience  and  industry  are  judiciously 
applied.  The  significance  of  the  end 
will  justify  the  means. 


S  W.  H.  SheMon,  'The  Varieties  of  Human  Physique.”  New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  IMO.  I 
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EDITORIAL 

INVENTORY  AS  THE  YEAR  ENDS 
Cabl  G.  Millxb 


WITH  another  educational  year 
completed,  many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  of  US,  perhaps  disr 
couraged  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  are  stopping  to  ask  ourselves, 
“What  am  I  worth  anyway?  Has 
my  effort  during  the  last  ten  months, 
or  ten  years,  been  successful?  How 
should  I  judge  it?” 

One  way  of  answering  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  getting  a  little  cheer  is  to 
use  the  yardstick  of  influence.  Each 
can  ask  himself:  “What  is  my  influ¬ 
ence?  How  many  people  do  I  influ¬ 
ence?  What  kind  of  influence  do  I 
exert?”  The  stick  that  measures  in¬ 
fluence  is  graduated  on  two  sides. 
One  measures  qualities  of  personality: 
honesty,  kindness,  intelligence,  and 
the  lika  The  other  measures  quan¬ 
tity,  its  units  meaning  the  number  of 
people  affected. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  often  we 
do  not  know  when  we  are  being  of  in¬ 
fluence.  Longfellow  told  of  shooting 
an  arrow  into  the  air;  he  sang  a  song 
without  a  visible  listener.  Later  he 
found  the  arrow  buried  in  the  heart 
of  an  oak;  the  song  in  the  heart  of  a 
friend.  Emerson  made  a  similar  no¬ 
tation.  He  spoke  of  the  sexton  tolling 
his  bell  at  noon — a  simple  man  doing 
a  common,  an  almost  automatic  duty, 
but  a  duty  nevertheless.  In  his  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  the  bell  meant  12  M. 
— some  influence,  certainly — but  the 
poet  told  how  Napoleon  stopped  his 
horse  and  listened  to  that  same  bell 


with  delight  as  his  troops  swept  around 
the  Alpine  trails. 

Some  of  us  are  in  positions  that 
enable  us  to  have  extensive  influence 
over  a  few,  fathers  and  mothers  for 
example.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  a 
limited  influence  over  a  great  number. 
They  have  to  be  sure  that  what  influ¬ 
ence  they  do  have  is  one  of  quality. 
They  must  live  their  “lives  in  acts 
exemplary,”  thus  not  only  gaining 
good  names  for  themselves  but  giving 
to  others  “matter  for  virtunous  deeds, 
by  which  we  live.” 

To  be  of  influence  costs  effort  even 
though  it  seemingly  does  not.  Emer¬ 
son  reminded  us  that  it  costs  a  beau¬ 
tiful  person  no  effort  to  paint  her  im¬ 
age  on  our  eyes  and  to  produce  a 
splendid  benefit,  but  he  must  have  for¬ 
got  for  a  moment  the  r^ulated  life 
that  the  maintenance  of  beauty  re¬ 
quires.  Hollywood  has  found  this 
out  Emerson  also  asserted  that  the 
cost  to  a  wise  soul  for  conveying  wis¬ 
dom  to  other  men  is  slight.  Once  men 
have  the  wisdom,  what  he  said  is  true, 
but  we  all  know  how  much  it  cost  in 
experience  and  effort  to  gain  the  wis¬ 
dom  so  easily  dispensed. 

The  constancy  of  teacher  or  ad¬ 
ministrator  influence  should  make  us 
stop  and  think.  The  flow  is  inexora¬ 
ble;  it  cannot  be  turned  off  while  we 
are  on  the  job.  An  impact  is  being 
made  on  other  teachers  and  on  stu¬ 
dents,  and  in  time  there  will  be  an 
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effect.  Will  the  influence  be  negative 
or  poeitive,  h<Hiorable  or  dishonorable, 
stimulating  or  insipid,  mental  or  mor¬ 
al,  permanent  or  temporary,  trivial  or 
important?  What  will  be  the  extent 
or  the  quality  of  the  influence  we  can¬ 
not  determine,  but  the  effect  is  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  that  there  will  be  sound  waves 
in  the  air  if  we  use  our  voice. 

The  kind  of  people  we  influence 


makes  some  difference,  to  be  sur^ 
Some  of  us  can  teach  leaders  and  the 
leaders  will  go  out  and  extend  our 
fluence.  But  some  of  us  can’t  teadf 
the  brilliant.  We  can  do  the  next 
best,  which  is  highly  acceptable;  can' 
be  like  Browning’s  character  Kate — ^ 
“the  weak  and  the  gentle,  the  ribald 
and  rude,  she  took  as  she  found  them,'; 
and  did  them  all  good.” 
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An  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of 
Genetics.  By  Auttin  DeMell  Bond,  Ph.  D., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Contributions  to  Education  No.  797,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  1940. 
99  pages,  fl.85. 

This  mathematical,  and  otherwise  tech¬ 
nical  study  of  the  effect  of  two  methods 
of  teaching  a  biological  unit  which  dealt 
with  the  backgrounds  of  racial  differences 
and  similarities  and  their  relation  to 
some  racial  problems  in  the  United  States, 
was  tried  out  at  Teachers  College.  Two 
groups  were  chosen,  an  experimental 
group  and  a  control  group.  Methods  used 
in  these  two  groups  are  described  in  care¬ 
ful  detail,  and  the  results  are  analyzed 
and  appraised.  In  general  better  results 
were  achieved  by  the  method  used  in  the 
experimental  group.  In  the  closing  chap¬ 
ter  **Interpretations**  are  given;  questions 
proposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  followed  throughout  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  are  presented  and  an¬ 
swered;  ‘'Educational  Implications”  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  this  study  are  discussed;  and 
a  good  list  of  suggestions  for  the  future 
study  of  similar  subjects  is  offered  as  a 
climax  to  the  little  book.  Though  much 
of  this  study  is  too  technical  for  the  aver¬ 
age  teacher  of  biology,  and  for  the  aver¬ 
age  teacher  in  most  fields,  there  is  enough 
that  comes  within  the  ordinary  realm  of 
understanding  and  practicability  to  com¬ 
mend  the  book  to  all  persons  interested 


in  teaching  biological  subjects  in  particu¬ 
lar  and  other  subjects  in  general.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  a  student  of  racial  influ¬ 
ences  and  the  science  of  genetics. — 

Amob  Bbooks,  Boston  University  School 
of  Education. 

Class  and  American  Sociology.  From 
Ward  to  Boss.  By  Charlet  Hunt  Pago. 
'fhe  Dial  Press,  New  York.  1940.  13.50. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  great 
“Fathers”  of  American  sociology — Lestw 
Frank  W'ard,  William  Graham  Sumner, 
Albion  W^oudbury  Small,  Franklyn  Henry 
Oiddings,  Charles  Horton  Cooley,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Alsworth  Ross  —  and  their  largdy 
neglected  theories  of  social  class  and  so¬ 
cial  amelioration.  These  men  constitute 
a  definite  period  in  American  sociology,  a 
period  characterized  by  broad  social  the¬ 
orizing  and  by  a  general  belief  that  theo¬ 
retical  sociology  would  somehow  play  a 
vital  and  constructive  role  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  development  of  our  democratic  soci¬ 
ety.  Empirical  research  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  completely  neglected  by  these  ear¬ 
ly  major  figures  of  what  was  then  an 
emerging  science.  Mr.  Page  clearly  and 
concisely  sets  forth  the  contributions  of 
each  of  theee  leaders  in  a  volume  that  is 
both  informative  and  suggestive.  A  moat 
exhaustive  bibiiography  has  been  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  work  and  this  feature  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student.—* 
WnxiAM  P.  Sbabs,  Jb.,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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